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SACRAMENT. 


BY NORA BARNHART. 


Who holds the untouched lips of her he loves 
More sacred than the sacramental wine, 
The smile of those sweet eyes that droop or 
shine 
As blessed bread—who honestly removes 
All taint of earthiness, and oft reproves 
His eagerness to win, lest more divine 
Be her sweet state alone—he builds a shrine 
Whose sure foundations year by year shall 
prove 
His right to worship. Though he never guess 
All he has builded, to this holy place 
She, too, will steal to rest and oft to pray 
Half to her God, half to her happiness, 
And grow to be as pure in heart and face 
As is his angel reverenced each day. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Among the subjects considered at the 
National Educational Convention was a 
plan for an organized effort to advance 
the claims of the average teachers for 
commensurate salaries, permanency of 
occupation, pensions, and the enforcing 
of agreements with boards of education. 


-_—_o- 


The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, in connection with the New 
Jersey Association, held a series of con- 
ferences at Ocean Grove this week. At 
the opening meeting, Monday evening, 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw presided over an au- 
dience of 1,500 persons. Bishop Fitzger- 
ald gave a cordial welcome, and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt made the principal 
address. 





-_-—-— 


The women of Georgia are preparing to 
enter upon another campaign in behalf 
of the children who are working in the 
cotten mills in that State. A bill relating 
to child labor will be presented to the 
Legislature beginning its session next Oc- 
tober. 


2 oa 





The Negro Conference held at Hampton 
Institute last week was attended by rep- 
resentatives of Howard and Wilberforce 
Universities, and of the negro schools 
and colleges in Virginia and North and 
South Carolina, together with ministers, 
editors, and business men of acknowl- 
edged achievement. The Conference 
covered a wide range of subjects, includ- 
ing general statistics, vital and sanitary 
problems, domestic science, the improve- 
ment of negro farms, business and labor, 








religion and ethics, codperation necessary 
to race unity, education and the condition 
of the colored woman. Mrs. Amanda 
Coleman, of the Virginia Union Univer- 
sity, told of the struggles and sacrifices 
made by negro mothers and sisters for 
the betterment of their children and their 
race. Miss Georgia Washington, of Mount 
Meigs, Ala., pictured the hopelessness 
and indescribable misery in which the 
women of the Black Belt are plunged, 
laboring from dawn till sunset in the cot- 
ton fields of Alabama and enslaved by the 
mortgage system. 


_-——_ 


Japan seems to have just come to the 
conclusion that women have rights, Jap- 
anese women hitherto having been ex- 
pected literally to honor and obey their 
husbands in everything. Now, for the 
first time in history, a Japanese woman 
in Yokohama has challenged this tradi- 
tion. She refused to perform certain 
manual work for her husband, who 
promptly divorced her, but on appeal the 
wife's cause was upheld, it being decided 
that she was not bound “to obey the un- 
reasonable demands of her husband.,’’ 
This decision is looked upon as revolu- 
tionary to Japanese domestic life. 


WOMEN LAWYERS IN BOSTON. 





In an interview published in the Boston 
Record, Miss Amy Acton gave some inter- 
esting details in regard to the specialized 
work of women lawyers. She said: 

‘*There are a number of women lawyers 
in Boston who have been very successful 
in special lines of practice, such as con- 
veyancing, probate, and corporation law, 
but I do not consider specialization essen- 
tial to success in the practice of law. I 
take everything that comes along, and it 
seems to come along all the time. I have 
been practising law for the past eight 
years, and during that time have had a 
general practice. 

“It is hardly time yet to institute com- 
parisons that can be considered valuable, 
because there are not enough of us who 
have been practising law long enough to 
allow a fair comparison to be made. Miss 
Bridges, who has an office here, has been 
in practice for two years, but has enough 
todo. Among the women lawyers who 
have specialized is Miss Alline Marcy, 
who is engaged in conveyancing, and ex- 
amining titles for the Metropolitan Water 
Board. She has a fine position. 

“Of course, some things are open to 
men lawyers that are not open to women, 
and vice versa, there are things open to 
women that are not open to men. 

‘I don’t find that I am handicapped in 
the practice of the law because | am a 
woman. I! go into court and try anything 
I havetotry. I tried a divorce case in 
Middlesex County not long ago, and I 
tried two cases within two weeks of my 
admission to the bar, and have been try- 
ing cases ever since. 

‘In one way women have the advantage 
of men in practising law; they have the 
confidence of women. I have women 
coming in to see me all the time. Some 
of them come from Cape Cod, and some of 
them come from the western part of the 
State, and they all express their pleasure 
in fiuding that they can come to a woman 
to present their cases for them. Property 
laws are becoming so ameliorated that 
women of means are enabled to handle 
their own property with more freedom 
than formerly, and these women are put- 
ting their business into the hands of 
women lawyers. Up to 1873, when the 
law was changed, married women had 
very little to say or do with property. 
The law of 1902, equalizing property 
rights in deceased spouse’s estates, has 
widened the scope and increased the 
power of women over property. Then, 
too, more women are going into business 
than formerly, and they are employing 
women lawyers. 

‘‘Among the women lawyers of Boston 
who have specialized are Miss Clara Pow- 
ers, who has a position in the Probate 
Court; Miss Alline Marcy, the conveyancer 
of the Metropolitan Water Board, of 
whom I have already spoken; Miss E. M. 
Taylor, one of the assistant conveyancers 
of the City of Boston; Miss Eliza Daniels, 
of the office of E. W. Burdett; Miss Mari- 
on Tyler, of J. E. Cotter’s law office, and 
Miss Jeannette Corbett, also of the Pro- 
bate office. 

‘In independent office work, in addi- 
tion to those I have already named, if 
you include New England women law- 
yers, there are Miss Caroline Cook and 
Miss Ida Hall of Boston, Miss'Mary Greene 
of Providence, Mrs. Belle Leavitt of San- 
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ford County, Me., Mrs. Sarah Estey of 


Roslindale, Miss Harriet Killbourn of 
Great Barrington, Miss Clara Nash of 
West Acton, Miss Helen Kuowlton of 
Rockland, Me., Mrs. Marilla Ricker of 
Dover, N. H., Miss Martha Roberts of 
Salem, Miss Agnes Robinson of Sherman, 
Me., and Miss Elva Young of Springfield.’’ 


=o 


MARIA CHRISTINA OF SPAIN. 


A most pleasant and suggestive setting 





to the picture of young Alphonse XIII of | 


Spain assuming his reign as king is the 
womanly life of his mother, Maria Chris- 
tina, the Ex-Queen Regent. All mother 
hood, as well as royalty, is richer for it. 

Married at twenty-one to his father 
Alphonse XII, in the nearly six years of 
wedded life she is spoken of as being 
‘gay, benevolent and tender.’’ She had 
known him as a royal student in Vienna. 
In their long rides together on horseback 
and on the velocipede, in their games of 
croquet, tennis, billiards, ete., they be- 
came “old and tender friends,.’’ The earn- 
est beart of the young archduchess be- 
came interested in the “enfant sans fa- 
mille.’ He told her his confidences, his 
love for his cousin Mercedes, his projects 
of aspiration. ‘Elle le forma,’’ says a 
French writer. 

Her seriousness so impressed him that, 
when struck with grief at the death of 
Mercedes only a few months after his 
marriage, he turned to her for comfort. 
Though, as James Russell Lowell says, 
who saw him at the time, he was able to 
bear himself with “great manliness and 
self-restraint,’’ his face showing ‘‘deep 
marks of the trial he had endured,’’ yet 
his stricken soul craved the sympathy of 
a true woman, And when, the “throne 
being without inheritance, it was the wish 
that he promptly remarry, he turned to 
this Austrian friend rather than to one of 
his own land. She had known his love 
for Mercedes, had loved her. She seemed 
to understand the human heart. This he 
came to realize more fully in the follow- 
ing incident told after his engagement to 
her. Upon calling to see her in the salon 
of the Villa Bellegarde in Vienna, he was 
startled by seeinga fine portrait of his lost 
love under a great lamp on a round table. 
It troubled him. Whilst waiting, half- 
dreaming, for the Archduchess to appear, 
she came in smiling, and, clasping his 
hands, she whispered in a voice a little 
trembling, ‘‘My most dear desire is to re- 
semble her in ail things.... If I am to 
succeed her, I do not dare to hope to re- 
place her.’’ The king did not respond. 
Great tears fell from his eyes, and for 
with devotion the 


sublime consol 


some time he kissed 
hands of the ‘‘chvre et 
atrice.’ (From “Cour D ‘Espagne In- 
time,’’ by Austin de Croze.) 

It is further related that after an affec- 
tionate conversation, where the past was 
recalled, the king returned to his people. 

Upon his marriage to her, three months 
later (Nov. 29, 1879), Mr. Lowell—then 
United States minister to Spain—who had 
witnessed the brilliant ceremonies of the 
marriage of twenty-two months before, 
wrote that this was equally impressive to 
him. He was pleased with the new 
queen, who, lie declared, ‘‘attracted sym- 
pathy by the gracious cordiality of her 
manners, her youth, and the dignity of 
her bearing.’’ He said she was ‘'good- 
looking, without being beautiful.’’ Being 
a “foreigner,’’ the people found it a little 
harder to be pleased. But her sympathy 
with the king in his declaration to be 
king of all Spain had a good effect. 

The Spanish colonies interested them. 
It is related that on the first anniversary 
of their marriage, the king offered her a 
bracelet made from the gold of the colo. 
nies, ornamented with a single marvellous 
pearl which had been taken from the 
waters of the Philippines. As she looked 
at it, delighted with its ‘“‘elegant simplic- 
ity and enormous richness,’ he said: 
‘Officers who bring me from our colonies 
this gold and that pearl reckon their 
years of campaign by the gold lace on 
their sleeves; so I wish to see on your 
pretty arm the number of years of happi- 
ness that you give me!”’ 

Alas! she was able to have but five of 
those bracelets—each ornamented with a 
different stone—for Alphonse died before 
the sixthanniversary. (‘Cour D’ Espagne 
Intime.’’) Upon his death she was left 
with two little girls—the oldest of whom 
had been baptized Mercedes—and the 
hope of a presumptive heir to the throne. 
Upon taking the oath of fidelity before 
the Cortes, in behalf of this heir, her 
presence of mind, her simple bearing, 
were such that even those opposed to her 


| the death of Alphonse XII, on May 17, 


‘impress upon the education of her son. 





as a ‘‘foreigner’’ were convinced of her in- 
tention to be true and loyal to the Spanish 
people. But, though taking up the work 
of state with honest desire, her heart was 
sad and lonely. Yet she had hope. Toa 
maid-of-honor who spoke of her affliction 
as being bitter, she said, one day, Tout 
est facile quand on al espoir.”” And the 
hope was realized; for six months after 


1886, his sister L’ Infante Isabel, Countess 





de Giegente, was carrying a little child to 
the President of the Council of Ministers, 
the wise Sagasta. Pale and trembling, 
we are told, he leaned towards the 
precious little burden, lifted the lace 
about him, gazed upon him, then turned 

to his assistants and cried in a loud | 
voice that the Queen that day had given | 
birth to a son. Long live the king! | 
The Dean of the diplomatic corps repeated 
the words, others followed, and soon the | 
people were crying the good news. The | 
young mother, hearing the gay hurrahs of 
the passing crowds, said, with tears in her 
eyes, ‘‘My poor Alphonse cannot hear it; 
he who so desired a boy!" 

Though the people would have named 
the little heir Charles or Philip, and the 
late king. desired Ferdinand, the queen 
waoted Alphonse, not only in remem- 
brance of the father, but of Alphonse X, 
and others of that name in Spanish his- 
tory of whom she took special pains to 
speak. So Aiphonse XIII became the 
name, to which was added, among others, 
that of Ferdinand. 

Though deeply impressed with the re- 
sponsibility put upon her, the mother of 
twenty-six rose to the occasion of her new 
duties as queen-regent to the young king 
—duties which for sixteen years were 
divided between those of regency and 
motherhood, Her influence as a lover of 
music and the fine arts must have left its 


Her devotion to the poor, as seen in the 
anniversary féte days of his birth, as well 
as in the memorial days of his father’s 
death, must have left a clearer idea of 
duty and of true sentiment in that respect. 
Her stated visits with him to the public 
chapel of the palace to kneel in company 
with those who wished to join them, as 
well as her custom of keeping up the 
ancient elaborate Easter ceremony of 
washing the feet of twenty-five beggars 
and poor persons, must have produced a 
religious, philanthropic atmosphere Al- 
phonse could not have failed to notice. 

Many incidents could be told of the 
kindness of nature, not pompous but sim- 
ple, not patronizing but natural, which 
have pervaded the education of Alphonse 
XIII, but space will not permit. 

America will ever pleasantly remember 
Maria Christina for the human feeling she 
revealed in the Sparish-Cuban war. No 
one regretted the condition of affairs more 
than she, and, to-day, as she steps one side 
for her son to rule, her experience as re- 
gent under those trying conditions, will 
ever make her more interested in our 
land. In educational, as in other direc- 
tions, she will come to see a closer con- 
nection becoming possible through the 
wise efforts of such institutions as the 
“International Institute in Madrid,’’ 
founded and led by an American woman, 
Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick; also through 
the valuable historical work of the Cas- 
tilian Club of Boston, founded and led by 
another American woman, Mrs. Abba 
Goold Woolson, She cannot forget that 
close and pleasant relations have united 
the lands through the ministry of Wash- 
ington Irving and James Russell Lowell; 
or that the hospitality bestowed on Gen- 
eral Grant in his visitto Spain in 1878 
was a continuation of Spain’s feeling to 
the United States in the Civil War, when, 
as Lowell said the year before, “None of 
the Western European powers fulfilled 
her obligations toward us more faithfully 
than Spain.’’ This was seen in her re- 
fusal to impose retaliatory duties when a 
special tonnage tax had been imposed by 
us on Spanish vessels entering our ports; 
and still further by the gift of testimonials 
to American officers who had saved Span- 
ish lives and property. (Gilder’s Impres- 
sions of Spain of James Russell Lowell.) 

As Maria Christina is reminded of this, 
she will also remember the interesting 
aftermath incidents of the recent war— 
such as the Cervera-Hobson chivalry, and 
other things that might be mentioned. 

It is a suggestive fact that the wise old 
Sagasta, who was her friend and guide at 
the beginning of her career as queen re- 
gent, is now the friend and guide of her 





son, the king. Premier then, Premier 
now. ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD, 
Boston. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss NINA SMALL, of Gettysburg, has 
been nominated on the South Dakota 
Fusion ticket for State Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Mrs. ELLA M, RAINeEy is the one wo- 
man member of the board of seven 
trustees appointed by Governor Yates for 
the new Kural Home and School for Boys 
at St. Charles, Il. 


Dr. RINA Mastio has been chosen pro- 
fessor of anatomy at the University of 
Milan, This is the first instance of the 
appointment of a woman to a professor- 
ship in an Italian University. 

Mrs. MAY Wriautr SeEwaLt, president 
of the International Council of Women, 
was prevented from attending the execu- 
tive session of that body at Copenhagen, 
by the press of other duties. She was 
represented by Mrs. Susa Young Gates, 
press chairman of the National Council of 
Women. 


Mrs. G. FRED STEVENS, widow of the 
late surveyor general of logs and lumber 
for the Daluth district, Minnesota, has 
been appointed by Governor Van Sant to 
fill her husband’s unexpired term. Friends 
of the late official united in urging her 
appointment. This is the first time such 
an office has been held by a woman. Mrs. 
Stevens will fill it until Jan. 1, 1903. 


MAUDE ANNULET ANDREWS (Mrs. 
Kingsley Oh!) isa Southern woman, Un- 
der her nom de plume she edited the wo- 
man’s page of the Atlanta Constitution. 
She went to Europe for her health and 
upon her return she moved to Washing- 
ton, During the past five years she has 
spent much of her time in England and 
France, and fora year past she has de- 
voted herself entirely to verse and story 
writing. 

Miss Drexk&L, of Philadelphia, a daugh- 
ter of the former partner of J. Pierpont 
Morgan in the banking house of Drexel, 
Morgan & Co., a few years ago left her 
position as a society leader and entered 
the sisterhood, and is now Mother Mary 
Katharine, head of the Order of the 
Blessed Sacrament. She is devoting her 
fortune to charity, and the latest form of 
it is the building of a school for the Nava- 
jo Indians in Arizona, on the Navajo reser- 
vation, near Fort Defiance, on which are 
20,000 Indians. 

Miss CAROLINE TickNor, who for sev- 
eral years has been writing short stories for 
periodicals, isa granddaughter of Benja 
min Holt Ticknor, the founder of the 
publishing house of Ticknor & Fields, of 
Boston. Her first book, ‘‘A Hypocriti- 
cal Romance,”’ appeared in 1896, and was 
followed the next year by ‘Miss Bella- 
donna,’”’ a social satire, Miss ‘Ticknor 
has been doing editorial work for the past 
three years, and has compiled, in collab- 
oration with Forrest Morgan and Nathan 
Haskell Dole, twenty volumes of famous 
selections; also a library of fifteen vol- 
umes of oratory, together with Chauncey 
M. Depew. 


Mrs. ALFRED CORNING CLARK, whose 
engagement to the Right Rev. Henry Cod- 
man Potter, Protestant Episcopal Bishop 
of New York, is a matter of public inter- 
est, is avery wealthy woman, well known 
for her benefactions. She is one of the 
bishop’s parishioners. Mrs. Clark has a 
magnificent town house on the Riverside 
Drive, New York, and her country place 
is at Cooperstown, a village on which she 
has expended a great deal of money in 
improvements Her fortune is large, her 
husband, who died in 1882, having left 
her a half interest in his worldly belong- 
ings worth $25,000,000. One of Mrs. 
Clark’s gifts to Cooperstown was a build- 
ing for the Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation, which cost $75,000. 


Mrs. JANE M. CovuLon, who died re- 
cently in New Orleans, was a heroine of 
the civil war. She was of English par- 
entage and well educated. In 1863, New 
Orleans being in the hands of the Federals, 
Mrs. Coulon offered her services as a 
nurse in the Union hospitals, and ren- 
dered valuable and intelligent service, so 
much so that she gained the esteem of 
Generals Sheridan and Emery, and on the 
organization of the Grand Army of the 
Republic by the Union veterans, she was 
made an honorary member of the associa- 
tion, Mrs, Coulon’s charitable deeds did 
not stop when the war was over. She 
joined the Red Cross Society, and was 
ever ready and to the fore in times of 
public sickness and misfortune, to proffer 
her experienced aid for the benefit of the 
poor, the afflicted and the needy. 
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THE HOME AND THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


BY CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT. 


At the forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association, held in 
Minneapolis, July 7-11, Mrs, Carrie Chap- 
man Catt, of New York, president of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, spoke as follows: 

Within a few days, there have been 
graduated from our colleges and universi- 
ties between four and five thousand young 
women. The fact represents the fruit of 
a half century of earnest and intelligent 
agitation in behalf of the right of women 
to receive the higher education, and the 
duty of the public to provide means 
whereby that education may be acquired. 
College women are now far too numerous 
to be regarded as an innovation, and their 
achievements have been too important to 
consider them longer as an experiment; 
yet there is evidence in plenty that the 
college woman, her present sphere, and 
her future destiny still furnish a problem 
which vexes the spirit of many a skeptic. 
Within the year, if the increased number 
and the character of contributions upon 
the subject to our periodical literature is 
a safe criterion of public opinion, there 
has been a re-opening of the old question, 
The discussion, however, is upon entirely 
new and certainly unexpected ground, 
The subtle ridicule which attended the 
advent of the college woman has given 
way to cordial approval, and the world’s 
conversion to the college woman’s right 
to exist seems complete. 

When college women were yet rare in 
this country, a German professor was 
told that an American woman had written 
the best answer ever made to ‘Edwards 
On the Will.’ In horror-stricken tones, 
he exclaimed in reply: ‘*Then may Heaven 
forgive Christopher Columbus for having 
discovered America,’’ That man repre- 
sented a type common in his day in our 
country as well as in Germany. Unrea- 
soning and intolerant as was their attitude 
of mind, their opposition was founded 
upon honest doubt, The conversion of 
intolerance into tolerance, of ridicule Into 
applause, is due to the fact that these 
doubts have been forever quieted by the 
indisputable demonstration of the fallacy 
of the four chief claims of the opposition. 

1. Women are mentally capable of 
grasping a college education, and a great 
many women are more capable of doing so 
than a great many men. 

2. Women are physically able to bear 
the continued strain of a college course, 
and many of them are far better able to 
bear it than many men. 

3. The college woman has no more lost 
the ‘‘eternal womanly’? than the college 
man has lost the “eternal manly,”’ in the 
struggte for education. 

4, College women, like college men, 
have not lost their ability and desire to 
become homemakers, nor their willing- 
ness to obey the second law of nature— 
‘the preservation of the species.”’ 

This demonstration seems to have been 
generally accepted among the educated as 
final. The new discussion does not dis- 
pute the right of women to receive the 
higher education, nor their ability to 

grasp it; nor does it seriously question 
the beneficial effect of the higher educa- 
tion upon women themselves or upon the 
homes over which they preside. In fact, 
the new criticism represents an entire 
turning of the tables. The whole spirit 
of it seems to have been inspired by a be- 
lief that, in some mysterious way, men 
are being defrauded of their rightful pre- 
rogatives by the coéducational college 
women. For fifty years the extension of 
educational privileges to women has been 
a concession to the plea for the rights of 
women; the new question has been raised 
in defense of the rights of men. An im- 
petus was undoubtedly given to the new 
lines of thought, when in 1898, W. T. 
Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
predicted that if women students at col- 
lege should continue to increase as rap- 
idly in proportion to men students as 
they had done in the past, it weuld not 
be many years before there would be more 
women than men in our colleges. Fol- 
lowing this announcement, the figures of 
the Commissioner’s Report of 1900 may 
have seemed ominous to those who had 
regarded the college woman as a negative 
rather than a positive factor of society. 
In the years between 1890 and 1900, men 
students in colleges increased 60.6 per 
cent., while women students increased 
148.7 percent. These facts have evidently 
frightened the conservatives and have 
aroused a cautious but firm opposition to 
coéducation. The discussion has assumed 
sufficient importance to alarm many wom- 
en, who fear that the advantages won after 
years of serious struggle may be lost; and 
to lead at least three great daily newspa- 
pers to predict editorially that coéduca- 
tion will be replaced ere long by the sep- 
arate school. 

Three incidents have wielded a some- 





what potent influence in the discusion. 
The first was the action taken by Adel- | 


bert College, of Cleveland, wbich closed 
its doors to women in 1888 after fifteen 
years’ experience of coéducation. The 
college is not of sufficient importance in 
itself to have added any particular weight 
to the discussion, had it not been for the 
significance of the cause which led to its 
act. If reports given by those who claim 
to know are correct, the women students 
were in no wise blamable for the step. 
Their absences from college exercises on 
account of sickness averaged less than 
half as many as those of men; their aver- 
age scholarship was creditable, and during 
the fifteen years they had won a majority 
of the honors of the school. It was al- 
leged, however, that this condition was a 
dangerous one, and should women increase 
in numbers and improve in standing as 
rapidly as they had done in the past, men 
might prefer other colleges. Women 
therefore, lost their privileges at Adelbert 
College, not on account of their failures, 
as would once have been dismally prophe- 
sied, but because of their superiority. 
The second incident, which is of far more 
serious moment, siuce it occurred in the 
West, which has been regarded as the 
stronghold of coéducation, was the action 
taken by Stanford University to limit the 
number of women students, while the 
number of men students should remain 
unlimited. The excuse offered is the same 
as that given by Adelbert, that is, a possi- 
bility that women would outnumber the 
men if the present rate of increase should 
continue. The third was the remarkable 
address of President James, in which he 
said: ‘In Northwestern University women 
have increased faster than men, and if the 
same increase continues, in ten years 
women will form half the student body, a 
condition which many friends of the Uni- 
versity would view with concern.’’ In 
this connection, it is interesting to note 
that in the commencements of this year, 
Cornell University graduated a class of 
190 students, 75 of whom were women; 
Michigan University graduated 201 stu- 
dents, of which 115 were women, 

It is probab'e that the rather discourte.- 
ous conduct of men students in the Chica- 
go University toward the women students 
in connection with the convocation exer- 
cises, and the position taken by the men of 
Columbia University concerning the use 
of the campus and baths by the students 
of Barnard, may have added force to the 
opinion that men students in all colleges 
would be glad to be rid of the presence of 
women students. ‘The very recent action 
of Chicago University, in segregating the 
women from the men in the Freshman 
and Sophomore classes, inexplicable by 
any other theory than that it has been a 
concession made to the ungallant protests 
of the men undergraduates, will probably 
strengthen this point of view. The fact 
that girls graduate from our grammar and 
high schools in considerably greater num- 
bers than boys, and the even more signifi- 
cant fact that men in our nation now 
carry a larger per cent. of illiteracy than 
women, may have added to the general 
alarm of conservatives. 

Denuded of meaningless platitudes, the 
opinions expressed seem to resolve them- 
selves into a belief that a struggle for the 
“survival of the fittest’ is going on in our 
educational institutions from the lowest 
to the highest, with an alarming possibil- 
ity that women may gain the final su- 
premacy,. 

In my opinion, coéducation will suffer 
little from the present flurry of opposi- 
tion. The system is founded upon claims 
too broad, too sound, and too progressive 
to be dislodged without serious and fair 
reasons; and certainly the objections thus 
far offered can hardly be considered as 
either logical or compatible with ‘fair 
play.’’ Nevertheless, the position taken 
by these new opponents of coéducation is 
worthy of analytical investigation. Why 
should the friends of any university ‘‘view 
with concern”’ the fact that half or even 
more than half its students are women? 
Is it because the scholarship of the wom- 
en has fallen below that of men? No one 
claims it. Is it because they have in any 
way failed to meet the demands of college 
life? No such suggestion has been made. 

Reducing the statements made, within 
the year, to their very lowest denomina- 
tion, they become simply this:—the work 
of the world has been assigned to men, 
and the work of the home to women. 
Man’s work is of more importance in pub- 
lic estimate than the work of women. 
Therefore, if either is to have superior 
training or superior advantage, it must be 
men, since the achievements of men ac- 
crue more largely to the credit of the col- 
lege. So these college men would turn 
women out of the coéducational schools 
because, in their opinion, women’s work 
in after life is not likely to be equal in 
value to the work of the men graduates. 
They do not pause to ask why their work 
is not equal to that of men, or whether it 
may not be made so. 

Despite the common allusions to the 
sacredness of home and the nobility of 
motherhood, it is evident these functions 
are not in reality regarded as equal in im. 








portance to those accorded to men. One 
need only to turn to commencement ora- 
tions and baccalaureate sermons to be 
positively assured of this fact. In a care- 
ful perusal of a number of those delivered 
this year in coéducational colleges, I have 
failed to discover a single reference to the 
future of the women students, These 
orations have recounted in eloquent terms 
the opportunity offered in American life 
for the service of the “scholar in poli- 
tics,’’ and for the college man in affairs; 
they have painted in glowing colors the 
fame and fortune and satisfaction of the 
educated expert in great enterprises; they 
have reviewed the problems which hang 
unsolved over the heads of our people, 
and in earnest appeal have urged the col- 
lege man to consider them well, and, hav- 
ing considered, to speak and to act. Each 
address seemed redolent with the very 
‘joy of achievement.’’ One may well im- 
agine the thousands of young men, with 
intellects trained to fullest vigor, and bod- 
ies developed to enduring strength, barely 
able to sit in patience to the end, so anx- 
ious they might well have been, when 
thrilled by such promises of conquest, to 
gird on their armor and go forth to claim 
their destiny. But no word of advice, no 
inspiration to endeavor, no hope of 
achievement was offered to the women 
graduates. Nor must it be supposed that 
these addresses were intended for both 
sexes, The phraseology unmistakably 
reveals the fact that men, and men alone, 
were held in the thought of the speaker. 
An uninformed listener might well have 
thought that while life was just opening 
to these young men, it has suddenly come 
to an end for the young women. These 
addresses are significant straws which 
point unmistakably to the direction of 
the wind in this new discussion of coédu. 
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We may sift the reasoning down to a 
Is the home the sphere 
wherein the complete possibilities of the 
lives of women are to be confined? And 
if it is, then is the work of the home equal 
in value to the work of the world? 
work of women is not equal in value to 
the work of men, why is it not, and how 
may it be made sv? Should the training 
of college women be reduced to the level 
of the work they are supposed to do, or 
the work lifted up to meet their train- 
ing? 

A careful analysis reveals the fact that 
the whole difficulty lies in the failure of 
college faculties and boards of trustees to 
perceive the really pivotal point in the 
whole question. The home of to-day and 
the home of a hundred years ago are two 
entirely different things. There was a 
time when the work of women was wisely 
confined to the home, but the modern wo- 
man has been freed from many responsi- 
bilities and burdens which once belonged 
to the household, and in consequence her 
time and talents are largely liberated for 
other work. 

In common with these conservatives, I 
believe the home is, and always will be, 
the foundation of our nation’s greatness 
and liberty; and I also agree with them 
that the home, as we have known it, is 
passing away. But I do not agree with 
them, that anything men can do will stay 
a change which is inevitable. The home, 
as it has been, is passing, not through the 
over-education of women, but through the 
encroachments of commercial changes 
which have constantly limited its func- 
tions, until little of dignity remains. It 
is a popular belief that the ‘‘woman’s 
rights’’ movement has encouraged women 
to get out of their own sphere and into 
the sphere of men, and that the home has 
been impoverished thereby. Instead, the 
present confusion has arisen because men 
have gotten out of their sphere and have 
entered the sphere of woman. One needs 
to turn backward but a few pages of his- 
tory to discover the time when the major- 
ity of women were weavers, knitters, gar- 
ment makers, soap, starch, and candle 
makers, bakers, fruit canners, and meat 
preservers. To be a good housewife, a 
woman must have learned many trades. 
Her work may have been menial, but it 
was at least skilled labor which she per- 
formed, and the division of labor between 
the sexes was fair and equitable. The 
work of the woman in the home was quite 
as important to the welfare of society, 
and quite as dignified and as skilled as the 
money-making labor of the man in the 
field of outside work, At that time the 
contribution of the home woman to the 
welfare of society was quite equal to that 
made by men. 

Then came the wrecking hand of com- 
mercial progress. Just in proportion to 
the rapidity with which the business sa- 
gacity of men has perceived opportunities 
for profit in the home vocations of women, 
these employments have left the home 
aod entered the factory. Her labor has 
been literally snatched from her hands, 
and the finished product returned to her, 
paid for with money earned by some 
other member of her household. Men 
bakers, clad in her discarded apron, bake 
her bread; men tailors fashion her gown; 
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and men milliners, with deft fingers, trim 
her bonnets, As the atom in chemical 
reaction, when liberated, grasps some 
other atom, through its affinity, and thus 
forms a new molecule, so women, freed 
from many duties of an earlier day by 
commercial reactions, have seized new 
opportunities, and have thus formed new 
combinations in social life, with which 
college faculties must reckon. In forced 
reciprocity they have entered the sphere 
of the work of men, for industry, energy, 
and a desire to perform useful work, are 
innate in civilized man and woman. 

In view of these facts, the reasoning ad- 
vanced by the new questioners of coédu- 
cation is not complimentary to the trained 
intellects of college men. ‘To attempt to 
confine the interests and the work of 
women to the home of to-day means an 
artificial division of work, and also a loss 
of actual brain power. Surely, from the 
college point of view at least, the greatest 
thing in the world is a well-trained intel- 
lect. The world cannot afford to lose one 
such factor for good, nor can it afford to 
assign a single trained mind to work be- 
neath its abilities. It is not only the 
right, but the duty, of each human being 
to give to the world the best service of 
which he or she is capable. If then there 
is a loss of power when women are con- 
signed to home-making, because its duties 
do not require so high a degree of train- 
ing, as these opponents hold, the logic of 
the situation is not to lessen the training 
of the woman until it is reduced to a par 
with home-making, but to lift the home 
until it is upon a par with the highest 
educated woman. The world has no right 
to bury a single talent, nor to hide one 
light under a bushel. If work commen 
surate with the college woman’s best 
abilities canrot be found within the home 
as it is, then the home with the woman at 
its head will be made factors in the 
world’s work. This will come as inevita- 
ble, in response to the mighty causes 
which compel humanity to move forward, 
whether it wills or wills not; the causes 
which are never created nor eliminated 
by human power. Ano artificial division 
of labor can no longer be made between 
the sexes of to-day. Some men prefer 
women’s work and do-it well, and some 
women prefer men’s work and do it well. 
Since liberty to do, to be, to feel, to grow 
according to one’s own natural inclina- 
tion is the keynote of all intelligent prog- 
ress, this condition must continue. Nor 
must we forget that if such a division 
were possible, it would represent a sheer 
loss to the world of valuable service. We 
now know that men and women contrib- 
ute equally to the hereditary traits of 
their children, and that at least half the 
children of the world draw their most 
distinctive characteristics through cross- 
inheritance; that is, the girls inherit the 
leading qualities of the father, and the 
boys the chief qualities of the mother. So 
long as women are the daughters of men, 
we shall find silly, vain, and irresponsible 
ones among them, because their fathers 
were so before them; and we shall find 
others strong, gifted, and able to achieve 
the best. So long as men are the sons of 
women, there will be men whose natural 
bent will lead them to become clerks at a 
ribbon counter, and there will be others, 
formed in the image and likeness of their 
mothers, who will climb the heights of 
human endeavor. To limit the liberty of 
the well-endowed woman to use her talent 
in her own way is as great a crime against 
race progress as to limit the liberty of a 
man. 

In the transition from the ojd division 
of labor to conditions of the future, amus- 
ing confusions have arisen, and this we 
must expect. I once visited a Western 
college conducted on the dormitory plan. 
Sitting at the dinner table, I compliment- 
ed the president upon the character of the 
meal which had been served, since it was 
superior, from the standpoint of hygienic 
selection and skilled cookery, to those 
usually served in institutions of the kind. 

“Yes,’’ replied the president, ‘tour cook 
is a man. He is very enthusiastic over 
his choice of profession, and exercises the 
greatest possible care and intelligence in 
his work. He earnestly believes that the 
quality of the scholarship of our school is 
dependent upon the quality of the food he 
provides. By the way,’’ added the presi- 
dent, ‘‘the lady who sits opposite is his 
wife. She is the professor of Greek.’’ 
And why not? If men are to take from 
women the portion of the world’s work 
which has been theirs since civilization 
began, they must be generous enough to 
reciprocate, and to divide theirs too. The 
home has been robbed of nearly all labor 
requiring special skill or intelligence, ex- 
cept the care of children, and even here 
the former years of care are curtailed by 
the kindergarten. 

But the home, cry out these question- 
ers, is it to perish from the civilization of 
the world? We would save it by specially 
educating women for its functions. Surely 
women should yet find their all in the 
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little practical common sense. Wh, is 
wise enough to teach her? The College 
woman is a new figure upon the stage of 
the world’s action, and we cannot €Xx pect 
her to have evolved a science yet. shy 
has been forced to expend not a little of 
her energy in finding a place to stand 
The science of men may, with compara. 
tive certainty, regulate the inheritance, 
the environment, and the perfect develop. 
ment of all domestic animals; but cay the 
science of men teach the human mother 
how to command the mysterious laws of 
inheritance so that her child may be wel). 
born? Nay, notso. Can the phil. sophy 
of colleges teach her to train that ehijq 
with certainty to its highest and pesto 
Nay, not so. Then who can instruc: hers 
Alas! the A B C of this “science of moth. 
erhood”’ is all the world knows. 


may 
come some day, and in the interest «{ the 
coming race we may hope that will 
come soon. Let us not lose sight «of the 


fact, however, that when it comes j; wij) 
not be the science of motherhood at aj) 


but the science of parenthood, and j: wij} 


be the duty of future educators to ‘cach 
it to fathers as well as to mothers. 

No, we may not find woman’s sole cop. 
tributions to the world’s good in mm.) her. 
hood, Inthe old days, women had :ime 
to perform the duties most vital t.) the 
family in addition to thotherhood: yow 
that those functions have been rem. ved 


from the home, she has even more tinie. 

Even though there were no other reason 
for a woman to work outside her |}; 
the full duties of motherhood should 
make it imperative. That mother j 
best progenitor whose mind is «a 
through responsibility, and whose : 
filled with the satisfaction which comes 
from useful, helpful work, That mother 
is the best caretaker whose intelligence js 
constantly receiving new stimulus from a 
variety of causes. The most serious im. 
pediment to her success is monotony in 
her daily life. If she studies child-devel- 
opment she does well, but if that is all 
she does she will fall far short of her own 
ideal. Although this is an age of special- 
ization, that specialist is the best worker 
who can bring to his duties a general 
training, and this is preéminently true of 
the mother. 

If we are to expect a coming race of 
great meu, we must provide good moth- 
ers, and if we are to create a race of great 
mothers, we must provide great fathers, 
The race cannot rise by the development 
of one sex alone, but ‘we rise or fall to- 
gether.’’ The best training the experi- 
ence of the world has devised is none too 
good for the mother. 

I do not know that I can claim any au- 
thority to speak, but I may at least testify 
in the case. In the prosecution of my 
own work, I have travelled in all the 
States of the Union but two, and have 
been entertained in some fifteen hundred 
homes. Many were the homes of college 
women. I have been permitted to talk 
intimately with them concerning their 
modes of life and their aspirations. | 
have found the comradeship of these hus- 
bands and wives upon a high and congen- 
ial plane. Their relations have been lift- 
ed out of the commonplace and the mate- 
ria] into a realm of intellectual harmony, 
where there must always be found the 
truest and most permanent satisfaction in 
marriage. I have found college husbands 
proud of their college wives, and college 
wives secure in the love of their hus- 
bands. But, despite this fact, I have 
found many of these women restlessly 
groping amid the wreck and confusion of 
the passing of the old-time home and the 
coming of the new, for work satisfying to 
their ambitions and abilities. Within the 
souls of many there was a ‘‘pent-up Ni- 
agara.’’ Many have been childless, many 
had sent their grown-up boys and girls to 
college, and in the prime of life found 
themselves sitting with folded, idle hands, 
or frittering time away in social vanities. 
Still others found time enough, while the 
little ones were in the home, to feel a 
nameless void which could alone be filled 
by useful work. Drudgery, if it be in the 
interest of work helpful to humanity, and 
of such a nature as to test her best 
strength, would be welcomed by many 4 
college woman as a boon. To other wom- 
en, self-satisfied, contented with their own 
stunted development, work would come 
as a burden to be avoided. Can the world 
afford the waste of power which comes 
through an idle womanhood? Can it 
afford the waste of a motherhood not de 
veloped to its best? Certainly mind and 
character, like muscle, grow more effi- 
cient with use, and to secure the best use 
there must be incentive. The real ques- 
tion involved in the present status of coéd- 
ucation is, how may an incentive be found 
for the college woman which will guaran- 
tee her continued growth, and which wil! 
produce work accruing to the credit of 
her college, her sex, and her race? How 
may we find it? Surely the first duty lies 
with the colleges themselves. 

If college professors, now lost in con- 
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duties of motherhood. There is much of | templation of the beauties of the stars 
pretty sentiment in this theory, but very , above or the mysteries of creation in the 
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earth beneath, would turn their eyes 
humanward in serious study of the ques- 
tions of every-day life fur a time, a solu- 
tion might be found. If college faculties 
are alarmed over the increasing education 
and literacy among women, and give cre- 
dence to the prediction which has been 
made by more than one distinguished for- 
eign observer, that the time is not far 
distant when the average American wo- 
man will rise superior to the average 
mav in general intelligence and informa- 
tion, let them not lay a staying hand upon 
the growth of women, but urge the men 
of the nation to come up higher. 
fear the antagonism of men students to 
the women students, which has been dem- 
onstrated in not a few colleges, let them 
recognize the spirit for what it really is— 
the manifestation of the savage, not yet 
eliminated from the civilized man. Let 
them analyze well their own attitude of 
min to discover whether the attitude of 
the men students is not a rough reflection 
of their own pointof view. Then, in class 
room, in chapel, in baccalaureate sermon, 
in every thought and act, magnify the 
duty of the college woman in American 
life as they now emphasize the duty of 
the college man. Ina thousand paths tlie 
college woman might walk forth to con. 
quest. 

If she inclines to science, she may main- 
tain her laboratory in her own home, She 
no jonger neeg spend her time in canning 
fruits and vegetables, for the work has 
left her home and gone to the factory; 
but a problem has come to take its place, 
How is the factory preserving done? With 
formaldehyde and salicylic acid, with glu- 
and aniline, Then, with crucible 
aud test tube, let her nominate herself 
the nation’s detective and ferret out the 
sins or the virtues of every cannery in the 
land. When her facts are in command, 
let her call forth the legions of other col- 
lege women to wage a war in the interest 
of pure food, Though she must over- 
come glucose trusts, political rings, and 
public credulity, let her map her cam- 
paign to save our nation from’ the 
wrecked health of body and mind to- 
ward which this commercialism is rapid- 
ly forcing us. The college woman who 
may win the victory for pure and honest 
food will deserve to rank with our highest 
and best. If the college woman inelines 
to philanthropy, let her organize her 
forces to teach the women of the poor 
hygienic cookery and sanitary housekeep- 
ing. Men may build model tenements, 
schools may try to educate the young to 
betier things, but until trained women 
teach the housewives of the poor the 
higher standards of the home, the race 
will not rise much beyond the present. 

Invite the college woman to share freely 
in the work of the world according to her 
inclinations and her abilities. Recognize 
her as @ positive factor of society, as from 
the character of her endowments we may 
safely conclude nature intended her to be. 
Then endow her with the baliot that she 
may have authority to enforce her opin- 
ions and to do the work of her choice in 


cose 


the most effective way. 

In the beginning, the gift of education 
to the people through our public schools 
was not given in the spirit of philan- 
thropy, but was extended in order that 
our government might rest upon an intel- 
ligent citizenship. Now that a majority 
of the products of the public schools are 
girls, and a preponderance of the literacy 
of the nation has tipped to the side of 
women; now that the interests of women 
can no longer be confined to the home, 
but are to be found upon the outside as 
well as the inside of that home, the logi- 
cian will have difficulty to find a sound 
reason for believing longer that the gov 
ernment, as well as the home, the school, 
and the church may not be safely trusted 
to the joint partnership of men and 
women, 

Surely college faculties, with their 
trained powers of observation and their 
breadth of view, need feel no paucity of 
resources in the effort to find an incentive 
for the college woman. The only hin- 
drance is their own failure to perceive 
that she needs an incentive; and, mean- 
while, eyes are blinded by the shadow of 
the belief that the sphere of a woman is 
Within the four walls of her home, while 
the sphere of a man is compassed only by 
the limits of the wide, wide world. There 
is no sphere for women, no sphere for 
men, but a joint responsibility is laid 
Upon both to give their best and highest 
Service to the uplift of the race. With 
perfect liberty of choice, each man and 
tach woman will perform that service, 
and in doing so they will find their na- 
tural sphere, If, in the evolution of soci- 
ety, the home as we have known it, with 
'ts rooms to be swept and its furniture to 
be dusted, its food to be cooked and its 
dishes to be washed, shall succumb to the 
Seneral wrecking process, we may rest 
assured that the change will come so 
Stadually that there will be no jar. The 
home, as it is to be, will silently steal in 
to fill the void. We may not locate the 
new home in space. We may not describe 


If they | 














$100 REWARD, $100. 


The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least une dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages and that is Catarrh. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical frater- 
nity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 


| acting directly upon the blood and mu- 


cous surfaces of the system, thereby de- 
stroying the foundation of the disease, 
and giving the patient strength by build- 
ing up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its werk. The proprie- 
tors have so much faith in its curative 
powers, that they offer one Hundred Dol- 
lars for any case that it fails to cure. 
Send for list of testimonials. 
Address F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O, 
Sold by druggists, 75c. 
Hali’s Family Pills are the best. 





its material equipment; but we may rest 
assured that, so long as time shall last, 


ing her feet out towards the blaze; ‘one, 
two, three, four, five, six, seven—’’ 


! 
SYS ee eh ee en th ranakennnnrteeeeet 


**Kittens,’’ said Elizabeth gazing lov- | 


ingly ata stuffed cat lying upside down 
on the hearth, 
“Aren’t you going to count?’’ 
Miss Lambert. 
“One, two, three— 


asked 


” 


commenced’ Eliza- 


| beth, 


whenever two congenial souls shall meet | 


they will unite in the old, sweet way, ever 
new, and where they pause, there will be 
ahome. That home will continue to bea 
bulwark of our pation and otr race, 
Children will come to it, more beautiful, 
better born, and better trained than we 
have beep. The tenderness of mother- 
love, plantea ages ago in our animal an- 
cestors, will never know its divinest flow- 
er until women, under the influence of 
encouragement and incentive, have devel- 
oped to their highest and best. In the 
transition, which we could not stay if we 
would, the eternal forces of evolution may 
be trusted to save the race from mistakes 
too serious. Meanwhile, it is our present 
duty to hail each college woman, as well 
as each college man, as a possible apostle 
of higher light. Our safest guide will be 
the motto, ‘Liberty to all; curtailment of 
opportunity and growth to none,”’ 


-_-- 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


RHYME FOR VACATION. 


BY ISABEL R. MCCURDY. 


Oh, the elephant’s a-sitting on the water- 
melon tree, 
A-singing of his home upon the deep and 
blooming sea, 
While the noble kangaroo 
Is inquiring ‘for the ‘‘zoo,” 
And the snakes are riding bicycles, as happy 
as can be. 


Oh, the whale is soaring gracefully through 
the warm winter sky, 
While the jellyfish play football in the tur- 
nip field hard by; 
And the tiger and the mouse 
Are building of a house 
In the green and fertile desert, while the 
rabbit wonders why. 


Oh, the parents in this country strange are 
striving every day 
To foster in their little ones an appetite for 
play; 
But every girl and boy 
Thinks studying a joy, 
And play a bore, and begs for work to pass 


the time away! 
—St. Nicholas. 





—— 
A TWILIGHT GAME. 





It had been raining all day. It was al- 
most dark, and the children were getting 
dangerously tired of each other when Miss 
Lambert came up into the nursery. She 
lighted the fire on the hearth and drew 
up “n easy chair; then she settled back in 
it and looked over at Alice and smiled. 

‘What is it?’ questioned Alice, feeling 
very happy all at once. 

“The world is so full of a number of 
things. I think we should all be as happy 
as kings,’’ quoted Miss Lambert. 


“Tell us the rest,’’ exclaimed Alice, 
eagerly. 

“That’s all,’’ replied Miss Lambert, still 
smiling. 


But the children, sure that something 
nice was coming, settled themselves, each 
on an arm of Miss Lambert’s chair, and 
waited. 

‘Well, we’ll play a game,’’ said Miss 
Lambert. ‘“I’ll mention one of the 
‘things’ and then commence to count ten. 
Before I have finished, Alice must mention 
one; and so we'll go round and round, 
The one who fails to think of a thing (a 
beautiful thing, of course) must pay a for- 
feit. She must learn Mr. Stevenson’s 
‘Nest Eggs,’ and recite it Sunday morning 
at breakfast. Now I’ll begin: A road 
winding through the woods—one, two, 
three, four—’’ 

‘Red lilies growing along the road,”’ 
shouted Alice; ‘tone, two, three, four, five, 
six—”’ 

‘Candy! pink and white twisted sticks,”’ 
said Elizabeth, solemnly. 

‘Count, dear,’’ reminded Miss Lam- 
bert, for Elizabeth had forgotten present 
duties. 

“One, two, three—’’ 

“An old farmhouse with children in- 
side, and an apple orchard near; one, 
two—”’ 

“A nice big fire,’’ cried Alice, stretch- 





“A field of grass with the wind sweep- 
ing over it—one, two, three, four—”’ 

**A stone wali,’’ shouted Alice, ‘‘with 
all the things growing side of it: wild 
roses, hardback, grape vines—one, two, 
three, four, tive—"’ 

**Babies,”’ said Elizabeth, beginuing at 
once to think up for next time, and for- 
getting to count as usual 

**Mammas that sing softly to the ba- 
bies,’’ said Miss Lambert, following Eliza- 
beth’s lead. 

“Uncles that tell 
Alice, springing into the arms of a big 
mau who suddenly appeared in the door- 
way. 

“Oh, Uncle Jack, you play too!” 
both the children at once, and then such 
fun as followed! 


stories,”’ 


cried 


shouted | 


| Advocates the 


Uncle Jack had to pay a forfeit because | 


he couldn’t think quickly enough, and | 


then after that he thought of lots of jolly 
things: guils’ eggs and tull-rigged ships, 
and big waves that dash over boats, and 
the American tlag, and everything.—The 
Outlook. 





HUMORODS. 


“TIT see Boston people eat pie in the} 


morning and New Yorkers have it at night, 
Which do you think the better way, duc 
tor?” 

**Well, | should say the New York style, 
The longer a man puts off eating pie the 
better it is for him.”"— Yonkers Statesman, 


Gee!” said Billy, proudly, ‘‘we've got 
what pop calls a mighty patriotic parrot 
at our house, He celebrated the Fourt’!”’ 

“Aw, gwan,”’ said the secoud *tacker,”’ 
enviously. 

“Sure; all through de Fourt’ he kept a- 
screechin’ ‘Polly wants a cracker!’ '’— 
Baltimore Herald. 

The venerable Senator Hoar has one 
famous joke. A friend of his thought he 
had appendicitis, but afterwards discov- 
ered it was only indigestion that ailed 
him, ‘Well,’’ said the Senator, ‘I’m 
glad the trouble was in your table of con- 
tents rather than in your appendix,’’— 
Journal of Education. 

“T don’t understand,”’ said the grocer’s 
clerk, ‘‘why Mr. Publico writes four capi- 
tal XXXXs after his name. What do 
they mean?” 

‘Mean a lot,’’ replied Uncle Jim from 
the cracker barrel; ‘the’s ex-justice of the 
peace, ex-mayor, ex-senator and experi- 
enced in polities!’’—Cincinnati Commer- 
cial Tribune. 

Roswel! Field, writing in the Chicago 
Post, is reminded by the Pearson case of 
a Methodist brother in Wisconsin who 
once spoke rather freely of certain beliefs 
of the Methodist Church. ‘But,’’ ex- 
claimed an astonished hearer, ‘‘l thought 
you were associated with the church.” 
“Well,’’ replied the good man, guardedly, 
‘Tl believe I may say that | have a rebuk- 
ing connection with it.”’ 

At the last session of the German Reich- 
stag there was a curious instance of ab- 
sent-mindedness. Herr Wichmann was 
calling the roll of members, when, upon 
reading out his own name, he naturally 
received no response, he called the name 
the second time in a louder tone, and 
finally roared it out like a healthy-lunged 
bull, At this juncture his colleagues broke 
out into such laughter that the truth 
dawned upon him, and he joined in the 
genera! hilarity. 


—7-= 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


A singular ceremony marked the be- 
ginning on Sunday morning of the three 
days’ golden wedding celebration of Mr. 
and Mrs. Ferdinand Link of Chicago, The 
aged couple weut out quietly by them- 
selves to the elegant mausoleum they had 
erected in one of the city’s cemeteries, and 
standing together before the tomb which 
will be their last resting - place, they 
clasped hands and stood silent for a mo- 
ment. Then they quietly wended their 
way home to begin their rejoicing. 

President Tyler’s daughter, Mrs. Sem- 
ple, who presided over the White House 
social functions during her father’s term 
of oftice sixty years agu, is said to be 
greatly interested in the renovation of the 
Executive Mansion. Mrs. Semple now 
lives in Washington. In a taik with a 
newspaper reporter, she said: ‘In my 
father’s time candles were used in the 
President’s house, and it took twenty- 
four boxes of spermaceti candles to light 
the house for a single evening. It was a 
most becoming illumination, and the 
whole expense came out of the President’s 
salary, which was then only half what it 
is now. I hqpe that the chandeliers and 
canuelabra will not be changed. They 
were selected by President Monroe, when 
he was minister to France, before he was 
elected to the Presidency, and both he 
and his wife had excellent taste.”’ 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Address 
Mrs. M. B. Robinson, 19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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Miss Frances £. Willard 
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need to know the facts about girlhood’s present 
unprotected estate, and they will rally to the 
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1. Legal Protection for 
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Newspaper Decisions. 


1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
contine to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regular! 
from the post-office —whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE LITERATURE FREE. 


Suffrage societies or individuals who 
will agree to distribute woman suffrage 
leaflets this summer, wherever they can 
secure a promise that they will be read, 
will be supplied without charge, except 
the postage or expressage, which must be 
sent in advance to us by the persons order- 
ing. Enclose the amount of expressage 
you are willing to pay, that we may ship 
as many as the expressage will cover. 

These leaflets are mostly in packages of 
one hundred each, and are by various 
writers. Our stock on hand is limited, so 
the selection must be left to us, Address 
Leaflet Department, WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
Office, 3 Park St., Boston, enclosing postal 
order. 


SPEEDY SUCCESS ATTAINABLE. 





Two things are needed in order to effect 
any great social and political change— 
agitation to create public opinion, and 
organization to make potential and effec_ 
tive the body of opinion already created, 

The first is necessarily a slow process, 
When Lucy Stone, in 1847, on her return 
from Oberlin College, began her series of 
thrilling and impassioned lectures on ‘the 
disabilities of women,’’ she owed her 
great and growing popularity partly to 
the rarity of a woman speaker, partly to 
the novelty of her theme, partly to a sin- 
gularly persuasive eloquence, and partly 
to a charming personality, an apostolic 
fervor, an intensity of conviction and a 
beautiful dignity and simplicity of charac- 
ter. At first her audiences were small, 
composed almost wholly of abolitionists, 
themselves an unpopular minority, and of 
persons drawn by curiosity. She was con- 
fronted at the beginning of each lecture 
by rows of jeering faces, but ‘‘those who 
came to scoff remained to pray.’’ It has 
taken more than half a century of agita- 
tion to convert one third of the American 
people on an average to a belief in woman’s 
equality. The proportion varies accord- 
ing to the community. In the States west 
of the Missouri River about one half of the 
voters—a majority outside of the slums of 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Kansas 
City and Leavenworth, and of the stolid 
Russians and other foreigners, believe in 
woman suffrage. This is evidenced by 
the recent popular majorities outside of 
the large cities in California, Oregon and 
South Dakota. 

In States like Rhode Island, where the 
population is largely composed of wealthy 
mill-owners and illiterate operatives, the 
suffrage vote is much smaller. In Massa- 
chusetts, as shown even by the unfair 
sham referendum, six years ago, about 
one third of the voters are already con- 
verted and convinced. 

There isa much larger body of suffrag- 
ists to-day in New England and the Mid- 
dle States than there were of abolitionists 
at the outbreak of the Civil War. Why 
then have we secured as yet only four 
States out of forty-five? Simply for lack 
of organization. The parties are well or- 
ganized on the basis of manhood suffrage, 
and their managers are naturally averse 
to change. ‘Without organization, the 
electorate, in a democratic community, is 
but dust, and the politician is as necessary 
to parties as the oflicer to armies.’’ Tar- 
iffs, trusts, and civil service reform have 
behind them a smaller body of educated 
opinion than woman suffrage has, and 
their success is the result of organization. 
A great question like equal suffrage, when 
it has behind it in any State one third of 
the voters, and that third includes a ma- 
jority of the ablest, wisest, and most dis- 
interested citizens, as shown in Massa- 
chusetts by the character of its legisla- 
tive supporters, lacks only a leader of 
political genius to achieve success. Com- 
pare such names as Jones and Adams of 
Melrose, Fall of Malden, Dean of Brook- 
line, Newton of Everett, and Reed of 
Taunton with those who speak and vote 
against it, and the contrast is significant. 
Whenever the legitimate influence of the 
movement can be brought to bear on the 
rank and file of the Legislature, success 
will be assured, All weneed is to organ- 
ize for victory. H. B. B. 


——-- soe 


WOMEN AND WAR. 


It is reported that in putting down the 
recent Macedonian rising near Monastir, 
‘the Turks placed the Macedonian wom- 
en and children in the front as a screen, 
and stormed the position of the rebels. 
The latter maintained a murderous fire, 
and many women and children were killed 





by their own husbands and fathers. After 
dispersing the Macedonians, the Turks, it 
is stated, massacred the population, and 
looted and burned the houses of the in- 
habitants.”’ ; 

This incident suggests some serious re- 
flections on the argument that women 
ougbt not to vote because they are not 
subjeet to military service. If women in 
time of war are not compelled to fight, 
they are often compelled to die, and to 
suffer things worse than death, 

Civilized men, of course, try to shield 
women as much as they can; yet Chinese 
Gordon says it is never the fighting men 
upon whom fall the severest sufferings of 
war, but the non-combatants—the old 
men, the women, and the children. 
Women also bear their full share of the 
increased taxation and all the other indi- 
rect burdens imposed by war. It would 
therefore seem only fair that they, as well 
as the old men, should have a vote in de- 
ciding whether war shall be undertaken. 

Oddly enough, the plea that women 
ought not to vote because they do not 
fight is almost always urged by men who 
are themselves non-combatants. Military 
men are apt to make light of this objec- 
tion. President Roosevelt’s advocacy of 
woman suffrage is well known, When 
the question was pending in Dakota some 
years ago, the papers commented on the 
fact that every army man in the Dakota 
Legislature voted for Major Pickler’s 
woman suffrage bill. Gen. Irving Hale, 
of Denver, who distinguished himself in 
the Philippines, was lately asked: ‘‘Are 
the laws in Colorado less well enforced 
since women became voters, owing to the 
fact that women cannot fight? How is 
this particular objection regarded in Colo- 
rado by men in general?’’ He answered 
roundly: ‘As too ridiculous for serious 
comment. If all the men who cannot or 
do not fight should be disfranchised, the 
polls would be as lonesome as a sea- 
bathing resort in December.” A. 8, B. 


-_-- 


ANTI-SUFFRAGE REPORT REVIEWED. 


The annual report of the ‘*Massachu- 
setts Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women,”’ pub- 
lished in another column, is interesting 
and instructive in more than one respect. 
To the friends of equal rights for women, 
it should be highly encouraging. 

The first point to be noted is that the 
‘‘Antis’’ think equal suffrage is much 
nearer to success in Massachusetts than 
the suffragists have dared ‘to hope. Mrs. 
Wm. T. Sedgwick says ‘‘the real credit of 
having defeated the measure’’ this year is 
due to the representatives of the branches 
of the M. A. O. F. E. 8S. W., who appeared 
at the hearing. A handful of ladies stood 
up in a committee room and each of them 
said — generally without attempting to 
give any reasons—that she represented a 
group of women opposed to equal suf- 
frage. If they had not done so, the Leg- 
islature, we are told, would have granted 
suffrage to women! The Massschusetts 
Legislature has voted down woman suf- 
frage regularly every year for more than 
thirty years; but equal rights sentiment, 
it appears, has now spread so largely 
among our legislators that this year the 
measure would have been carried but for 
the protest of the ‘‘Antis’’—a protest 
which has been made regularly for the 
last seven years, in a form only slightly 
different, and which had been made, off 
and on, for more than twenty years before 
that. This would be very encouraging to 
the suffragists if there were the slightest 
reason to suppose it to be true. But we 
know that equal suffrage was defeated 
this year in Massachusetts for the same 
reason that it gets defeated regularly in 
Vermont and Connecticut and between 
thirty and forty other States where there 
is no Anti-Suffrage Association—simply 
because public opinion, though steadily 
growing, is not yet ripe for it. As J.G. 
Whittier said years ago, those members 
of tbe Massachusetts Legislature who are 
themselves opposed to equal rights for 
women simply use the opposition of a few 
women as an excuse for their own unwil- 
lingness. 

To attribute the action of the Legisla- 
ture to the protest of the Anti ‘branch- 
es” is merely an instance of the naive self- 
complacency and the enormous over-esti- 
mate of their own influence and impor- 
tance which characterize the Anti-Suf- 
frage Associations. Thus when Mrs. W. 
W. Crannell] attended the National Con- 
ventions of the Republicans and Demo- 
crats in 1900, and urged them not to en- 
dorse woman suffrage in their platforms, 
the fact that they did not do so was 
attributed to her speech. They had not 
been in the habit of putting woman suf- 
frage planks into their platforms; but the 
‘*Antis,’’ even while insisting that hardly 
any one believed in the ballot for women, 
calmly assumed in the same breath that 
suffrage sentiment had grown so strong 
that both the great parties would have 
endorsed it in their national platforms but 
for Mrs. W. W. Crannell. 

It is also clear from Mrs. Sedgwick’s 





report that the “Anti’’ Association has 
incurred criticism for opposing the peti- 
tion of the W. C. T. U. for license suf- 
frage. At the hearing on that question 
this year, Mr. Aaron H. Latham, who 
appeared as the official representative of 
the Anti-Suffrage Association, argued in 
favor of license, and was warmly applaud- 
ed by prominent ‘‘Antis’’ who were pres- 
ent. To be sure, he said that this particular 
passage of his address represented only his 
own opinion; but the applause of the anti- 
suffrage ladies in the audience showed 
sufficiently that it was their opinion, too, 

In defence of the action of the ‘*Anti’’ 
Association in opposing license suffrage, 
which is favored by so many temperance 
societies, Mrs. Sedgwick says: ‘‘We see 
no proofs advanced, no reason to believe 
that, if women could vote on this matter, 
the conditions would be altered for the 
better.”” At the hearing on Feb, 24, 
1897, Mr. Thomas Russell, who appeared 
as the official representative of the Anti- 
Suffrage Association, said: “If women 
were allowed to vote, no-license would be 
carried in every town and city of the 
Commonwealth, contrary to the will of 
the people.’’ Mrs. Sedgwick, when she 
says there is ‘tno evidence advanced,” 
ignores the fact that the number of no- 
license towns in Colorado has more than 
quadrupled since equal suffrage was 
granted. But probably Mrs. Sedgwick 
and her associates would not regard this 
as ‘‘a change for the better.’’ For, at the 
hearing already referred to, in 1897, the 
president of the ‘‘Massachusetts Associa- 
tion Opposed to the Further Extension of 
Suffrage to Women” and a number of the 
Jadies who had spoken on that side were 
asked by members of the legislative com- 
mittee whether they would vote for or 
against license if they had the ballot. Every 
one of them answered that she would vote 
for license. Yet they claim to represent 
“the majority of the women of Massachu- 
setts’’! 

Next week we shall continue the review 
of this interesting report. As 
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THE CANADIAN COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


The ninth annual meeting of the Nation- 
al Council of Women of Canada opened at 
St. Johns, N. B., on July 3, and continued 
for nearly a week, 

The Council was most cordially wel- 
comed and entertained by the Local Coun- 
cil of women, the city authorities and the 
citizens, 

One of the most important sessions was 
the one devoted to the standing commit- 
tees which do their work during the year 
by correspondence, as the members are 
scattered throughout the Dominion, The 
wide scope of work covered may be under- 
stood by their titles: Committee on Laws 
forthe Better Protection of Women and 
Children; on the Furtherance of Domestic 
Science; on the Custodial Care of Feebie- 
minded Women; on the Promotion of the 
Industrial and Fine Arts;on the Care of 
the Aged and Infirm Poor; to Secure the 
Appointment of Women on School Boards; 
onthe Spread of Pernicious Literature; 
on Female Immigration; on the Establish- 
ment of a National Bureau of Information; 
and Press Committee. 

Through these committees much valu- 
able information is gathered, the condi- 
tions and laws in one province are com- 
pared with those elsewhere, and the 
results have frequently been of much pro- 
vincial importance, such, for example, as 
the introduction of the Children’s Aid 
Society to Pritish Columbia from Ontario 
by the medium of the council, The com- 
mittee on the Care of the Aged and Infirm 
Poor has brought out the fact that in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick most ex- 
cellent poor laws exist that have no coun- 
terpart in Ontario or in the western pro- 
vinces, and therefore the sad spectacle is 
never seen here of the confinement in jail 
of people who have never transgressed 
against the law, except that they are des- 
titute and helpless, a sight all too common 
in Ontario. 

The president, Mrs. K. Thompson of 
St. John, who was appointed by the 
executive at Christmas, when Lady Tay- 
lor’s health compelled her to resign, was 
reélected. Mrs. Willoughby Cummings 
of Toronto, who has been recording sec- 
retary of the Council ever since it was 
organized, was made corresponding sec- 
retary. 

-_---- 
“CHILD SLAVES IN FREE AMERICA.” 

The excellent article by John Spargo, 
editor of The Comrade, which recently ap- 
peared in that spirited journal, has, we 
are glad to see, been published in the 
form of a neat, 16-page pamphlet, strength- 
ened by the addition on the cover of J. H. 
Morier’s striking cartoon and Comrade 
Spargo’s verse, ‘‘Suffer the Children.”’ 

This cartoon, with the verse, has al- 
ready appeared in several foreign Social- 
ist publications since its appearance in 
The Comrade several months ago. 

The author does not confine his atten- 
tion to the South, as writers on the sub- 





ject are too apt to do. He sketches the 
condition in the Southern mills in a 
graphic manner, and then, having suffi- 
ciently impressed the reader with the 
horrors existing there, he charges that 
the conditions are little better in other 
States. He tells of terrible conditions in 
New York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, and Illinois, adding his 
own personal observations to the harrow- 
ing testimony of others. He does more 
than picture conditions, however. The 
moral is driven home in vigorous lan- 
guage. Such a pamphlet has long been 
needed, and Comrade Spargo has well 
supplied the need. We wish it could be 
circulated by ‘‘millions of copies.’’ The 
pamphlet is well printed, and the illustra- 
tions by Morier and Ryan add to its effi- 
ciency. It is published at a remarkably 
low price—25 copies for 25 cents, 100 for 
75 cents, 500 for $3, 1,000 for $5. 

The, pamphlet is published by The 
Comrade Publishing Company, 11 Coop- 
er Square, N. Y,. 


DISTRICT ATTORNEY JEROME IN COLO- 
RADO. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, in the New 
York Sun of June 13, calls attention toa 
characteristic address made week before 
last by Judge Jerome to the Bar Associa- 
tion of Colorado, affirming that taxation 
without representation is criminal in the 
case of men. She says: ‘‘As he was speak- 
ing in a State that had literally fulfilled 
the Declaration of Independence by ap- 
plying its principles to women, this theme 
might have been peculiarly appropriate, 
but Mr. Jerome utterly ignored this phase 
of it. His only reference to so great a re- 
form as this was as follows; 

We have got universal manhood suf- 
frage, and you in Colorado have universal 
womanhood suffrage, too. I do not know 
how it works. I know that a little cousin 
of mine, who was a teacher for many 
years in Denver, asked me who I voted 
for in the election of 1896. I told her I 
voted for Palmer and Buckner, and she 
said she had never heard of them. If 
this is the result of female suffrage, I 
should suppose the results would be at 
least striking. 

“This brilliant sally may have been re- 
ceived with laughter and applause, but 
the reports fail to say so. There are 
probably a million male electors who 
never heard of those two straw candi- 
dates, put up so that a few disgruntled 
Democrats could exercise their cherished 
privilege of voting, without the humilia- 
tion of casting a ballot for a Populist or a 
tepublican. 

‘*Having offered this gratuitous insult 
to the women voters of Colorado, Mr. 
Jerome continued with a string of such 
declarations as these: 

I hold a public office based upon uni- 
versal suffrage. It does not take a great 
dea] of self-denial to blow in another’s 
money. The wasteful and corrupt ex- 
penditure of public moneys that we find 
all over these United States to-day is 
really traceable to one practice, a viola- 
tion of that which was a fundamental 
principle, that there should be no taxa- 
tion without representation, But it should 
be the representation of the persons 
taxed. If there was any fundamental 
thought that underlay the struggle for 
constitutional liberty, it was the idea 
that there should be no taxation without 
representation. 

“All this is very fine when applied to 
men, but when applied to women it calls 
for only a joke and a sneer. 

“It is the same way with the Fourth of 
July orations which are poured out in a 
torrent every year. Women are patriotic, 
they love their country, which has done 
more for woman and granted her more 
freedom than any other in the world. 
But when they listen to the sonorous 
sentences of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence as they roll from the lips of mascu- 
line orators, and then reflect that 123 
years after this document was made the 
foundation of our Government, less than 
one eleventh of the States grant its pro- 
visions to women! Well, perhaps, the 
latter should not be condemned too se- 
verely if they would like te take the ad- 
vice of the Sun, offered in an entirely 
different instance, and ‘stuff a_ small 
American flag into the mouth’ of these 
orators until they can have the common 
decency to demand for women the same 
rights which men boast so loudly about 
possessing as a result of this immortal 
Declaration. 

‘*That was a noble Bill of Rights which 
was presented to our Filipino citizens on 
the Fourth of July. When they read it 
they doubtless thought they never before 
knew the meaning of the word ‘rights.’ 
If something of the kind were just being 
promulgated in the United States, the 
women would gather about and each 
would inquire anxiously, ‘Me, too?’ But 
this will never occur to the Filipino wom- 
en, for they never have been accustomed 
to see the men enjoy rights denied to 
them, as the American women have. All 
the privileges of this new constitution 
will be possessed by them, and they will 
develop and improve even more than the 
men, if they keep up the present ratio of 





superiority, according to the testimony 
which comes from there. 

“But some day it will become necessary 
to add new articles to this constitution jp 
order to provide for @ permanent ciyj| 
government, and the women will perceive 
in these a curious little adjective of fou; 
letters—m-a-l-e—very insignificant in its 
appearance, but sufficient to deprive them 
of every vestige of power in the new ad. 
ministration, Then they will cry aloud 
and say: ‘Did not Governor Taft testify 
before the Congress of the United States 
that if any Filipinos were to have the 
elective franchise it should be the women 
because they were more capable of exes. 
cising it?’ But their great and good 
friends from this country will answer: 
‘Oh, you are now a part of the grandest 
and most glorious republic on earth, and 
its fixed policy is to grant no politica] 
rights to women.’ 

‘‘And the last state of these Filipino 
women will be worse than the first, for 
they will be put under the heel of the 
half-savage men of their own race, to 
whose authority they have never before 
been subjected.”’ 


—-—_-eS tt 


WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The corner-stone of the women’s club- 
house, on Huntington Avenue, Boston, 
was quietly laid, recently, in the presence 
of the board of directors, the building 
committee and a few others. Mrs, Isabella 
A. Potter, president of the clubhouse cor- 
poration, used the silver trowel which 
was presented to Mrs. Micah Dyer, presi- 
dent of the Charity Club, some years ago, 
by club members. This trowel has quite 
a history, says the club editor of the Bus- 
ton Herald. It was used by Mrs. Dyer in 
laying the corner-stone of the Charity 
Club Hospital, it was used again when the 
corner-stone of Mrs. Charpiot’s Home 
for Intemperate Women was laid, and it 
was used to break the ground for the 
planting of ‘‘Mrs, Dyer’s tree’’ over a year 
and a halfago. Mrs. K. D. Cushing was 
chairman of the committee to select the 
contents of the box deposited under the 
corner-stone of the clubhouse, and she ob- 
tained letters from President Roosevelt 
and Mayor Collins, with other articles of 
interest, gold coins, etc. 

Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, president of 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union of Boston, who is also secretary of 
the Massachusetts Civic League, will have 
charge of the Woman’s Auxiliary of the 
American Park and Outdoor Art Associa- 
tion at the convention of the association 
which is to be held in this city next month, 

The Northeastern Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, which met last week at Brook- 
lyn. N. Y., represents over a hundred 
clubs of Afro-American women from the 
Northern and Eastern States. Fully two 
hundred delegates, with other clubwom- 
en, were present from Boston, Springfield, 
Worcester, Newport, Philadelphia, New 
Haven, and other places east of Pitts- 
burg and north of Washington, D. C. 
The society is a part o! the National Fed- 
eration of Colored Women’s Clubs, is well 
organized and officered, and is the most 
important of the district federations, in- 
cluding as it does the large contingent of 
active Massachusetts clubs of colored 
women. Mrs. Dora A. Millar, president 
of the Afro-American Women’s Business 
League of New York, is the president of 
the Federation, and conducted the ses- 
sions of the week, of which the following 
account is given by Mrs. Margaret H. 
Welch in the N. Y. Evening Post: 

‘‘Many matters relating to the welfare 
and betterment of colored women were 
presented, chiefly those concerning edu- 
cational advancement. One of special in- 
terest to the delegates assembled was the 
matter of establishing a ‘retreat,’ or ‘rest 
cottage’ at Northfield, Mass., to which it 
is hoped that many of the members will 
journey. Northfield is selected in the be- 
lief that the inspiration of the Moody con- 
ferences, held annually at that place, wil! 
be valuable and tend to assist the uplift- 
ing work of the Federation. Miss Eliza- 
beth C, Carter, a public school-teacher of 
New Bedford, and Eastern organizer of 
the society, is the chairman of the retreat 
committee, and presented the report in 
behalf of the plan. Another important 
officer is Mrs. Mary E. Jackson, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., the general secretary of the 
convention and recorder of the proceed- 
ings. Mrs. Josephine St. Pierre Ruftin, of 
Boston, whose name has become widely 
known in connection with the color ques- 
tion of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs, was a delegate and a member 
of the programme committee. Some of 
the topics presented in papers and reports 
were ‘Juvenile Work,’ ‘Village Improve- 
ments,’ ‘Schools and Kindergartens.’ 
Music was a part of each session’s pro- 
gramme, a particularly pleasing feature 
being the frequent singing, to the tune 
‘America,’ of ‘Advancing,’ the Federation 
song composed by one of the officers, Mrs. 
Olivia Ward Bush, of Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Federation was the guest of the Dor- 
cas Home Mission Society of the Colored 
Baptist Church of Christ of Brooklyn, of 
which Dr. W. S. Dixon is the pastor. The 


mission society is an old charitable or- | 


ganization of the colored residents of 
Brooklyn, and is made up of the leading 
women of the church, Its president is 
Mrs. Alice W. Wiley, and the service of 
fourteen years of its secretary, Mrs, A. A. 
Perkins, indicates its long career. All 
the delegates were entertained in private 
homes through the efforts of the Dorcas 
society. Another local club of colored 
women, the Women’s Loyal Union Club, 
gave an entertainment and reception to 
the officers and delegates. The zeal and 
single-mindedness of the women assem- 
bled in convention impressed outsiders 
who attended the sessions and seemed 
significant of helpful work.”’ 


+o 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS 


From the Indian Ladies’ Magazine for 
June we learn of two Deccani Hiodoo 
medical women. Miss Krishnabai Kelav- 
kar, who passed the last L. M. and S. ex- 
amination of the Bombay University with 
honors, is the daughter of Mrs. Rukhma- 
bai Kelavkar, the lady superintendent of 
the Ahilyabai Girls’ School] at Kolhapur; 
her father, who is now leading a retired 
life, was a medical practitioner. She 
passed her matriculation examination 
from the Poona Female High School in 
the year 1894, when she stood very high. 
She took up the first arts course, passed 
her previous examination in 1895 from 
the Fergusson College, Poona, and then 
joined the Grant Medical College of Bom- 
bay. Here, her career has been through- 
out very successful, Last December she 


passed her final examination for the de- | 


gree of L, M. and S., and carried off the 
Lady Reay Gold Medal, now given every 
three years, the Queen 
Medal, the Scholarship of the Medical 
Women for the India Fuad of 1883, and 
the Charles Morehead Prize. All these 
medals and the scholarship she got by 
competition among lady candidates, but 
the C. M. Prize is awarded to the highest 
in clinical medicine among all the success- 
ful candidates of the year. During her 
college career she secured a number of 
scholarships from the College and Univer- 
sity. As the Kolhapur State had given 
her substantial help on condition that she 
served the State for three years after pass- 
ing her final examination, early in Janu- 
ary last, Miss Kelavkar had to take charge 
of the new Hospital for Women and Chil- 
dren at Kolhapur. It has been her great 


ambition to go to England to advance her | 
medical knowledge, and last April she left | 


Bombay for England. It is her intention 
to study the special subjects of midwifery 
and diseases of women and children, and 


secure the L. R. C. S. of the Dublin Uni- | 


versity. For the present, Miss Kapadia, 
a Parsi lady, practising in Ahmedabad, is 
the only Indian lady who has the honor 
of being an L. R. C. S. of Dublin. After 


Empress Silver | 


her return, Miss Kelavkar has to serve | 


her State for three years. 

An elder sister of Miss Kelavkar, Mrs. 
Dwarkabai Kamalakar, is studying medi- 
cine at Madras. 

The other Deccani Hindoo lady who 
graduated last year is Miss Kashibai Vasu- 
devarao Nowrange. She was with Miss 
Kelavkar in Fergusson College. The stu- 
dents of this institution are mostly from 
the orthodox circles, and not having been 
accustomed to see the women students 
among them, some of them tried to make 
the college life somewhat unpleasant to 
the two young women. Consequently 
they had some unusual experiences, such 
as contriving a means of getting over a 
heap of benches piled up, in going from 
one class to another. Miss Nowrange en- 
tered the Wilson College of Bombay in 
1897, and graduated last year. She is the 
first Deccani Hindoo lady to graduate in 
arts at the Bombay University, and is 
now in the third year class of the medical 
school, 


SOUND ARGUMENT, LAME CONCLUSION. 








The advantages of coéducation are sel- 
dom more forcibly stated than they were 
by President Nicholas Murray Butler, of 
Columbia University, in a recent number 
of Collier's Weekly. He says that ‘tone 
who is blessed with a sense of humor, | 


even in modest proportions, is unable to | 
treat the solemn arguments against it 
Seriously.”” Taking the seup one by one, | 
he demolishes them with fine sarcasm, 
and gives a keen thrust at ‘‘the only sepa- 
Tate colleges for women which thrive, 
those along the Atlantic seaboard — a 
locality about as provincial as Honduras.” 
He continues: 

A wise college president wrote a few 
years ago that “this intertraining and 
equal training takes the simper out of the 
young woman and the roughness out of 
the young man.” He was right. The 
Woman who grows up surrounded by ' 
women and taught only by women, and | 
the man who grows up surrounded by 


| broad one—‘‘to 


| has carefully refrained from doing any- 


| that the town had long needed many in- 


| special work is the back yard committee, 


| of ground on which nearly every house is 
| built, and the nuisance committee, which 


men and taught only by men, are a long 
time maturing. Both are abnormal. 

Then, after pointing out the ‘‘artificial- 
ity and absurdity of separate education,” 
he says: ‘‘Meanwhile it is very proper to 
remark in conclusion that the Columbia 
plan of the separation of men and women 
during the undergraduate course, with 
equal opportunities for them there and a 
common opportunity in graduate work, 
meets admirably our social and institu- 
tional needs and conditions.”’ 

The ordinary individual will be unable 
|to understand how any one ‘who is 
blessed with a sense of humor, even in 
modest proportions,’ could draw such a 
conclusion as the above. If ‘a separate 
education is artificial and absurd’’ up to 


the time of entering college, it is equally | 


so during the four ensuing years, and “the 
Columbia plan’? has nothing to justify it. 
The men in Columbia are **surrounded by 
men and taught only by men,’’ while the 
Barnard girls are equally surrounded by 
women, and “both are abnormal.’’ There 
never is a time when there is so much 
“simper’’ among young women and rough- 
ness among \young men as during these 
four college years. President Butler's 


argument is sound, but his conclusion is | 


very lame.—Ida HH, Hurper, in N. Y. 


Sun. 


-_--_ 


FOR CIVIC BETTERMENT. 

The people who visit the delightful sea- 
side town of Atlantic Highlands, N. J., 
this summer, will receive a practical ob- 
ject lesson of what women and girls are 
doing and can do in the management of 
municipal affairs, says an exchange. 

Last March thirty-five leading society 
women organized the Atlantic Highlands 
Improvement Society, It was pointed out 
that the men of the town had not availed 
themselves of their political privileges— 


novations and improvements. Mrs. Chas. 
R. Snyder was made president and Mrs. 
Peter S. Conover, Jr., wife of an ex- 
mayor, chairman of the finance commit- 
tee. Among the committees formed for 


whose duty it is to inspect the back yard 
of every house in town and see that the 
sanitary conditions are irreproachable; 
the front yard committee, which has for 
its aim the beautifying of the little plots 


keeps an eye on all public nuisances in 
general. 

Every day the members of the society 
are to be seen in groups of four or five 
driving or walking through the Atlantic 
Highlands streets, They wear pretty 
shirt waists, golf skirts and outing hats, 
and for aught the casual observer might 
know they sre simply so many women 
and girls out for an afternoon’s shopping 
or a pleasure jaunt into the country. 
They are laughing and talking in excel- 
lent spirits, when suddenly the carriages 
are stopped. Their clear, far-seeing eyes 
are ever on the lookout for things that 
need attention. There is no eye-sore or 
nuisance against which these active wom. 
en do not protest and take active measures 
in doing away with. 

The town clerk in Atlantic Highlands 
is Miss Mary D. Hart, a gir] in the early 
twenties. She is a High School graduate. 
It is through her that the measures of the 
Improvement Society are brought before 
the town council, 

On the other end of the street on which 
the town clerk‘s office is located is the 
Atlantic Highlands post office, and here a 
girl postmaster sorts and distributes the 
four large mails that come in, and stamps 
and dispatches the four that go out every 
day. 

The whole town, from the mayor down 
to the man who drives the water cart, is 
unanimous in saying that never in all the 
history of the town have the best interests 
of Atlantic Highlands been so well cared 
for. 

This illustrates the nature of the part 
women are disposed to take in municipal 
affairs; a work which they could make far 
more effective if they possessed the mu- 
nicipal ballot. 

The Civic Club of Philadelphia, the 
leading organization of women in that 
city, which has for years set an excellent 
example of enlightened public spirit, has 
decided to establish a ‘‘Woman’s Civic 
Betterment Association.’’ Its object isa 
assume, from time to 
time, such lines of work as shall tend to- 
ward securing the betterment of civic con- 
ditions.."”. The N. Y. Evening Post re- 
marks: 

It will surprise no one familiar with the 
Civic Club’s career if the new body plays 
an active part in politics. The Civic Club 


thing more in that direction than nom- 
inating candidates for school board posi- 
tions, and has sought to achieve reforms 
by working through and influencing the 
duly elected city officials. ‘‘Ashbridge- 
ism’’ has made this line of action practi- 
cally impossible, and the disgust of many 
of the members at present conditions has 


Association. This will have division 
branches throughout the city, working in 
every ward for civic improvement, social 


the city. It is interesting and encourag- 
ing to note, in this connection, that our 
own women’s organizations—the Woman’s 


Political Education—are keeping right on 
with their excellent work, despite the 
election of a reform administration. 





OT Oo 


IN MEMORIAM. 





MRS. PATTERSON, 


Katherine Grafton Patterson, wife of 
Senator Thomas M. Patterson, of Colo- 
rado, died at her home in Denver, July 
17, 1902, after a brief illness. The follow- 
ing facts regarding her life and work are 
obtained from the Denver Daily News: 

‘‘Mrs. Patterson was born at Wellsburg, 
W. Va., January 1, 1839. She was the 
daughter of Dr. Samuel Grafton and Jane 
Bryant Grafton. Her early education was 
obtained at a seminary in Hopedale, O. 
She graduated from the Berean College at 
Jacksonville, Ill,, with literary honors, 
just previous to tbe war, It was her in- 
tention to become a missionary to India, 
and she was preparing herself to that end, 
while acting asa teacher ina young ladies’ 
seminary at Greencastle, Ind. Her meet- 
ing with Thomas M. Patterson changed 
these plans. They were married in 1863, 
and lived at Crawfordsville. Ind., until 
their removal to Colorado in 1872. 

“Mrs, Patterson was the grand-niece of 
Alexander Campbell, the founder of the 
Christian church. She was a member of 
this denomination, and one of the incor- 
porators of the Central Christian church 
of Denver. Her paternal ancestors were 
members of the Grafton family, which was 
prominently identified with the early his- 
tory of Maryland, 

‘During her thirty years’ residence in 
Colorado Mrs. Patterson was an active 
worker in philanthropic and educational 
circles. She was one of the founders of 
the Ladies’ Relief Society, the precursor 
of the Denver Associated Charities. She 
was also identified with the establishment 
of the Denver Orphans’ Home. An or- 
ganization known as the Woman’s Home 
Club had Mrs. Patterson as its president 
at the time it became the present Young 
Woman’s Christian Association. 
her leadership the organization accumu- 
lated $15,000 toward the property it now 
owns. 

‘Mrs. Patterson was an indefatigable 
worker in behalf of woman suffrage. She 
was one of the prime movers in the cause 
in the early days of Colorado’s statehood, 
and was a member of the Equal Suffrage 
Association during the memorable cam- 
paign of 1894, when women were granted 
the right to vote. She was also an active 
participant in the campaigns since then. 
She was acharter member of the Denver 
Woman’s Club, and for the past four years 
has been the chairman of the committee 
which has had for its work the plac- 
ing of pictures and statuary in the public 
schools of the city. 
$5,000 have been furnished through the 
efforts of this committee, and nearly every 
one of the city schools has a room thus 
fitted up. This philanthropic labor has 
attracted the attention of women’s clubs 





in many cities, and the example set in 
Denver has been followed. 

‘Twenty-five years ago the Fortnightly 
Club was organized with Mrs. Patterson 
as one of its charter members. She helped 
to organize Der Deutsche Damen Club, 
and was an interested member of the 
Denver Artists’ Club, The numerous 
small charities and educational enter- 
prises in which she engaged would be 
difficult to recount.”’ 

The Denver Post paid the following 
tribute to Mrs. Patterson: 

Not alone in her social capacity, as 
wife, mother, neighbor and friend, were 
the splendid qualities of this most es- 
timable woman known and appreciated. 
In all these characiers she fully merited 


and freely hers. 

To the general public, however, she was 
best known in a somewhat broader field 
by a life devoted to the social and _ intel- 
lectual advancement of her sex, to a phil- 
anthropy unostentatious but sincere, and 
to all in both secular and religious life 
that is calculated to make the world bet- 
ter, brighter and nobler, 


ments herself, she had the art of infusing 


uplifting, and the political redemption of , 


Municipal League, and the League for , 


Under | 


Art works valued at | 


the love and respect which were so fully | 


A woman of high intellectual attain- | 


a like spirit into all with whom she came 


! 


in contact. 
suffragist, and it was one of the great am- 
| bitians of her life to see that trust so ad- 
ministered as to demonstrate its benefi- 
cent influence upon public affairs, and to 
that end many of the best energies of her 
later years were devoted. She was alsoa 
, prominent and influential factor in the 
women’s club work of both city and 
| State, though never forgetting the re- 
quirements of home, society, charity, or 
the church, : 
——— -_——-— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


New Yorkers call the savages who in- 
sist on standing between the seats of 
crowded trolley the ‘Pawnees.”’ 
Boston, being quite civilized, has none 
such, 


cars 


In Tower Cottage, High Rock, Lynn, 
July 17, Miss Catharine Livingstone Camp- 
bell, daughter of Lewis Averill Campbell, 
and the granddaughter of John W. Hutch- 
inson of the famous singing family, was 
married to Randolph Rufus Rapley of 
Washington. The ceremony was per- 
formed by Rev. James M. Pullman of the 
First Universalist Church. 

At the meeting of the Progressive 
Friends at Longwood, Pa., last month, 
one morning session was devoted to the 
consideration of woman suffrage. Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw, of Philadelphia, gave an 
address on “The Relation of Woman's 
Ballot to the Home.’’ The subject was 
further discussed by Whittier Fulton, 
Catharine Hannum, and W. W. Polk, and 
the thought was thrown out that indiffer- 
ence concerning the rights of woman can 
best be overcome by utilizing the influ- 
ence of the press, 

The San Francisco Call says a plain 
gold band ring on a girl’s finger is not un- 
usual, but when the ring carries with it a 
standing value of $15,000, there is some- 
thing of more than passing interest con- 
nected with the affair. Miss Florence 
Burnett, of New York, wears a small gold 
band ring, we'l worn, on the inside of 
which are engraved in almost indistin- 
guishable letters the names of Matthew 
John Vassar’s father and mother. It has 
| little intrinsic value, but the directors of 

Vassar College have offered to purchase 
| the band of gold for $15,000, and the offer 
| has been refused. The offer still holds 
good, and the college people are anxious 
to possess the ring that is so closely asso- 
ciated with the founder of their famous 
institution, Miss Burnett is a graduate 
| of Vassar College and also of Syracuse. 
| She has also been a member of the Vassar 
| faculty. Matthew Jolin Vassar founded 
the college that now bears his name. Be- 
fore her death, his mother presented him 
with her wedding ring. He in turn gave 
it to his niece, Miss Burnett’s mother, 
who in turn gave the precious band to her 
daughter. Miss Burnett treasures the 
ring, and will not part with it for any 
price. 














“ROYAL BLUE.” 


The July number, ‘Book of the Royal 
Blue,’’ published by the Passenger De- 
partment of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road, contains an unusual amount of in- 
formation on various subjects interesting 
to all classes of readers. 

This little magazine, which has made 
its appearance regularly every month 
since September, 1898, has found a field 
| entirely its own, unlike any similar publi- 

cation. Although a railroad publication, 
| its contents cover a broad sphere, and 
each number endeavors to have one arti- 
cle at least of such value as to make it 
worthy of any library for a matter of 
reference. 

This special number is dedicated prin- 
cipally to the Grand Army of the Repub- 
lic on account of the encampment to be 
held in Washington next October. An 
elaborate illustrated article explaining in 
detail the Electrical Third Rail system of 
| the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will be of 
great interest to the scientific world. An- 
other article treats of the railroad ticket 
| as a commodity in comparison with other 
purchaseable articles, specifically show- 
ing how a small amount of money can be 
well invested from Western points in a 
ticket to Washington during the Grand 
Army Encampment, 

The number also contains a reprint of 
another one of Colonel A. K. McClure’s 
famous letters to the Chicago Inter-Ocean, 
which are extremely interesting and valu- 
able as well. 

The magazine is free to the public when 
application is made direct in person, or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of five 
cents in postage. Jos. P. Taggart, N. E. 
P. A.g211 Washington Street, Boston. 


| 
| 
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occasion, delightfully cool, and will fit perfectly, 
after being washed many times. 
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She was an ardent woman 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, a corporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of —dollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 





AMUSEMENTS. 


MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter 8t.—Tel. 544 Oxford, 


CASTLE SQUARE THEATRE 
DRAMATIC STOCK COMPANY. 


Daily at 2 and 8 P. M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JULY 28, 


“Romeo and Juliet.” 














Prices—15c., 25c., 50c. 





Bass Point 
NAHANT. 

Boston’s Favorite Seashore Resort 

GRAND HARBOR SAIL! 

Open Air Theatre and Florida Zoo 


Dancing Free 
Best Fish Dinners. 


LAFRICAIN’S BOSTON MARINE BAND 





Steamers from Lincoln Wharf (weather per- 
mitting): 

FOR BASS POINT—9.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, 
3.30, 5.00, 6.30, 8.15 P.M. 

FOR NAHANT— 9.30, 11.00 A. M., 12.30, *2.20; 
*3.30, 5.00, 6.30, P.M. 

* Omitted Sunday. 


2.20, 





FARE—Adults, 25c.; Children, 15c. 
tay" Round Trip Tickets, including admission 
to Open Air Theatre or Zoo, 50c. 
Take Elevated train to Battery Street, 
Special rates to parties. 
G. 0. SHELDON, N. E. Agent, 
195 Washington St., Boston. 





CAPE ANN & 
“NORTH SHORE ROUTE.” 


LOUCESTE 


ROUND TRIP, 


75C. 


Staunch, spacious, modern steel steamers, 
Cape Ann and City of Gloucester, leave 
North side Central Wharf, foot of State Street 
Elevated Station stairs, Boston, weather 
right, Week Days, 10 A.M.,2 P.M. Leave 
Gloucester 2.15 P.M. Sundays, leave Bos- 
ton at 10.15 A M.; leave Gloucester 3.15 P.M. 
Columbus Orchestra 

E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 

Boston & Gloucester Steamship Co. 





Single Fare, 
50e. 
50-Trip Book, 
$12.50. 




















WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 


WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


175 TREMONT STREET, 
BOSTON. 


Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







Trave Marks 
DesiIGNs 

CopyriGHTs &c. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica 
tions strictly contideritial. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. Sold byall newsdealers, 


& C0, 3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington, D. C. 





FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.—Address 
Mrs. A. M. Spofford, 49 Rutland St., Boston. 
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BOATING BY STARLIGHT. 





BY ETHBLWYN WETHERALD. 





The breeze has washed me clean of cares, 
The night has broken labor's bars. 

My soul and [, through heavenly airs, 
Are voyaging among the stars. 


Soft shadows wrap the shore, the lake, 
The pier, the bridge, the gazing eyes. 
In splendid loveliness we take 
This jeweled journey through the skies. 
Youth's Companion. | 


—<-— — 


MOTHER. 


BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD. 


Often, when some great deed is cried 

Of one by flood or flame who died, 

Of men who sought and won their fame, 

W hile all the land rings with some name 
Or other, 


I think me of one warfare long, 
Of Marah’s water, bitter, strong, 
Of sword and fire that pierced the heart, 
Of all the dumb, unuttered part, 
And say, with eyes grown misty, wet, 
(Love's vision, that cannot forget), 
“All heroes are not counted yet— 
There's mother.” 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


-_—o 


THE SUN-SEEKER. 


BY MRS. A. D T. WHITNEY. 


The lark is the bird of the sunrise, 
But the woodecock’s wonderful flight 
Springs in the edge of the evening 
Up through the shadow of night. 


W hen the sun has dropped from the hilltop, 
And the pastures, warm with the day, 

Are sweet with its long remembrance, 
Cooling in dew-fall away ; 


When the lingering, lengthening outlines 
That each open level crossed, 

Like shapes of the mortal lifetime 
In the widening dusk are lost; 


When tie purl of the brook tells plainer 
Its story of long-shed tears, 

As there runs in the heart a ripple 
From the tenderness of years; 


In the pain and peace of the twilight, 
Which deeper, we scarce can say, 

For the sadness of things that are parted, 
And the calm of the things that stay, 


Then breaks on the hush that twitter, 
Tremulous, anxious, low, 

The querying note of the woodcock, 
As he tlies in a circle slow, 


Just over the tips of the grasses, 
In a sweep that follows round 
The verge of his home-horizon, 
On some weod-rimmed upland ground. 


Like one who carefully searcheth 
Where a lost thing left the sight, 

About and about he wheeleth, 
And looks for the vanished light 


Each turn of his course still bending 
To measure less of the ground; 

Winning a little way upward, 
Nearer the heart of the round. 


Passing the line of the hilltops, 
Leaving the brim of the hill, 

Building his Jacob’s ladder, 
He closeth and climbeth still; 


Always repeating the music 
Of that tender beseeching, heard — 
“JT seek! I seek!'’—through the stillness, 
Almost like the very word. 


Till the last, least upward winding 
Of the spiral stairway done, 

At once from the heart and the highest 
He singeth, ‘‘! see the sur.” 


And oh, what a pwan of triumph 

He brings from that instant’s poise, 
As down, defying the darkness, 

He comes with a joyful noise. 


Threading the selfsame pathway, 
Missing no step of the stair; 

All the way pouring the answer 
Just where he rose with the prayer. 


“T have seen, I have seen the glory: 
It is larger than east or west, 
And I know it is there above us, 
Although it be night in the nest.’ 


Ah, the lark hath the message of morning, 
The cheer of the day begun ; 

But the woodcock, seer of the gloaming, 
Sings, “Shining shall never be done.” 


— -_—-- 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


LOSS—ONE. 
BY EMMA HARRIMAN. 

The sun shone brightly — the warm 
March sun of Southern California. Mock- 
ing-birds sang wildly in the tops of the 
eucalyptus trees. The scent of orange 
blossoms was in the air. 

The students were gathering on the 
college campus. ‘‘Hello!’’ called a pretty 
girl, pushing her cap up off her light, 
fluffy hair, ‘“‘are you all ready for the 
exam?”’ 

‘““Who cares for the exam?’’ cried a tall, 
slender, dark young man, ‘‘Here comes 
Bob with his hands full of orange blos- 
soms. Didn’t know you were ready for 
orange blossoms yet, Lettie.’ 

The light-haired girl blushed. 

“Oh, you never mind, Hen,’’ said Bob, 


bring you some when you can find any 
one to wear them.”’ 

“The most unkind cut of all!’’ cried 
Henry, putting his handkerchief to his 
eyes in mock sorrow, while the girls be- 
sieged Letty for some orange blossoms. 

“How sweet they are!’’ 

“Give us just a few, Lettie.”’ 

‘It was mean of Bob to give you all of 
them.” 

Lettie divided generously. 

A lumbering, awkward young fellow | 
came up the walk reading a magazine. 

‘Here comes Jo Weed,” cried one of | 
the girls, “reading a Harper. Jo! don’t | 
you know there’s an exam? How dare 
you read a Harper? Oh, it’s a Century. 
Please let me take it when you're 
through. There’sa continued story I— 

‘Just hear-her harping for a Century, 
cried Henry; and they all laughed. 

‘Wonder if Mrs. Hood will be cross 
this morning?”’’ said one. 

‘*Miss Hood,” corrected another. 
“Yes, she missed,”’ said Henry. 
beware!”’ They all laughed again. 

Jo Weed passed on, reading his maga- 
zine, stumbled at the steps and nearly 
fell. 

*T should think that Weed would die of 
lack of cultivation.”’ 

Once more the merry laughter answered 
the mocking-bird’s rollicking song. 

Don't,’ said Letty, quickly, 
hear you. I wish I was as sure 
as he,’’ 

“And I,”’ said another. 

‘“*Yes, indeed.”’ 

“So do I.”’ 

They moved on up the walk to the 
broad steps. A young man came running 
through the hall from the back way to 





” 


” 


| 


“Girls, 


“he'll 


to pass 


meet them. He was short and rosy- 
cheeked and wore glasses. He swung 


something over his head, and called to 
them to come on. ‘They ran.up the steps 
in a flutter of excitement. 

“It’s a letter from Cal.” 

“Oh!” 

‘How delightful!’ 

‘‘What a funny thing to call a letter!’ 

‘*Let us see it.” 

‘*Poor old Cal!” 

“Is he shot?”’ 

‘And then writes a 
her!” 
‘He might be wounded and then write.” 
“Oh, oh! What is it?’’ 
“Show it to us, Dan.”’ 
But the rosy-cheeked young man had 
backed up against the wall with his hands 
behind him. cried Dan; 
‘‘when you get quieted down I'll show it 
to you and read it. I won't let any of 
you have it. I wouldn't take a hundred 
dollars for it.”’ 
“We'll be good.’’ 
‘ Keep still, girls.”’ 
“Set us the example, Hen.’’ 


’ 


letter? Just hear 





**Now see here!”’ 


“There now, we're good,”’ 

“Come, go on! The Prexie’ll call us 
in.”’ 

Dan cautiously brought 
letter into sight once more, 

“Oh, oh! here comes Maggie. Come 
on, Mag, here’s a letter from old Cal!”’ 
The dark-haired, dark-eyed girl joined 
the group quickly. ‘*From Cal?” she said, 
the rich color dying out of her face. Then 
she stood silently listening, 


the 


” 


precious 


“You see,’’ said Dan, ‘it’s written on | 
the label of a bean can.”’ 

‘“*A bean can!”’ 

“Newest thing in stationery, girls,”’ 


said Henry. 
‘Then he put it between these two thin 
strips of weod, and tied it with this 
string.’’ He held them up for all to see. 

‘What a funny envelope!” 

“Poor old Cal!’’ 

‘Where was he?”’ ; 

*At Manila.” 

“I'd always keep that, Dannie.’’ 

“T shall.’’ 

“He might be shot, you know.” 

The dark girl called Margaret gave a 
quick little gasp. 

“The rains are coming, there’s more 
danger of fever,’’ said Heury to her. 

“Don’t!” said, drew in 
breath again, sharply. 

‘Read it, Dan.” 

“Yes, read it.’’ 

‘*Keep still, then.” 


she and her 


‘**Dear old Dan: Wonder if you've all 
forgotten me? We're expecting some 
fighting by and by. ‘These fellows aren’t 
very good marksmen, but they manage to 
pop over somebody occasionally. War is 
no joke, I can tell you. How are things 
going on at the college? Don’t let the 
girls beat you fellows again in the exams. 
This paper is all I have, and it isn’t very 
large, so good-by. My love to the girls. 

CALVIN DunNN.’” 

The merry talk begrn again. 

‘Dear old Cal!”’ 

**Poor boy!” 

‘Wonder if he has to eat embalmed 
beef?”’ 

‘And hard tack?”’ 

‘He sealed one letter with that.” 

“What, hard tack?”’ 

“Ves.’’ 

The dark girl went away and said 





as he handed the flowers to Lettie. “Th 


The days went by, and April came. The 
air was heavy with the scent of orange 
blossoms, and the mocking birds sang 
more tipsily than ever. Margaret had 
come early to the college. She wanted to 
look up something, and a heavy volume 
lay before her on her desk, The windows 
were open, and the song of the mocking. 
birds floated in to her. She tried to 
study, but she could only see the face of 


Calvin Dunn, surrounded by its glossy | 


brown hair, and the blue eyes that had 
looked up into hers a year ago, as she sat 
on the bench out there under the Monte- 
rey cypress tree. She could see just how 
he looked, and hear the sound of his voice 


| as he said, ‘*There are some places where 


a poor fellow has no chance.”” As if she 
cared how poor he was! Why hadn’t she 
said something? But then, what could 
she say? A girl sometimes bad no chance, 
that was the truth about it. She closed 
the book and laid it aside. 

Dan came into the room, his rosy face a 
little pale He came slowly over and 
stood beside her. 

“It’s dreadful about Cal, isn’t it?’’ he 
said. 

She turned toward him suddenly. 
‘*‘What!’’ she cried. ‘Cal? What is it?’’ 

“Didn't you see it? I thought you 
knew. It was in the paper this morn- 
ing.” 

“*It—-what?”’ 

Her lips were white, and her dark eyes 
looked very large. He was looking out 
of the window at the mocking-bird high 
up in the eucalyptus tree, but he did not 
see him. 

“Why don’t you tell me? What is it?’’ 

‘He's dead,’’ he answered slowly, his 
eyes still unseeingly watching the mock- 
ing-bird. ‘*Dead — shot in a_ skirmish 
near Malaloo, Only one man killed. 
Strange it had to be Cal.,’’ 

The lad had never seen a woman faint, 
but he thought that was what was going 
to happen to her as he caught her. She 
reeled a little on the seat where he had 
placed her, and drank a glass of water he 
quickly brought her. Then she straight- 
ened up, mechanically brushing a drop of 
water from her scarlet silk waist. She 
was glad there was no one else in the 
room, 

“It was so sudden,’’ she said, slowly. 

‘*T had no business to tell it so bluntly,” 
he said, contritely. He suddenly remem- 
bered something Cal said to him once last 
year. 

“It was so sudden,’ she _ repeated 
through her white lips, ‘‘and —and — he 
was in my class, you know.”’ 

‘*Yes,”’? he said, gently, ‘‘I know.’’ She 
did not guess how much he meant. ‘‘May 
I call some Miss Hood has just 
come in.”’ 

“Oh, no, no!’’ she cried in alarm, “I’m 
all right. Please don’t speak of this. It 
was so sudden,’’ she repeated once more, 
with a pitiful attempt at an excuse, ‘‘and 
—everybody liked Cal, you know,—and— 
he—was—in my class,”’ 

“Yes, I know,’’ he said again, still more 
gently. 


one? 


i el 

MRS. RICHARDSON ON PATRIOTIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

Mrs. Ellen A, Richardson, of Boston, 


known through her work as an artist, 
particularly in Limoges underglaze, and 
through her public service to art, she 
having served several times upon inter- 
national Boards of Award, is head of the 
Cabinet Department of Art (literature) for 
the National Council of Women. She is 
corresponding member of boards of trus- 
tees for educational institutions in two 
foreign countries, and a member of the 
board of trustees for the Blalock Indus- 
trial Schoo] of Georgia. Mrs Richardson 
is also known through the large enter- 
prises which she has organized and car- 
ried through successfully in relation to 
home, science of life and emblematic 
work. Perhaps she may best be recalled 
to mind in Washington by the work she 
inaugurated for commemorating Wash- 
ington’s wish for education in the George 
Washington Memorial Association, of 
which she stands as the honorary presi- 
dent. 

Mrs. Richardson lately gave an interest- 
ing address on “Patriotic Institutions,”’ 
The subject being so large and inclusive 
for the limited time, she close to refer to 
the three elements or component parts in 
the world of true patriotism, naming first, 
the Republic, second Citizenship, and 
third Public Education, The relations 
and responsibilities existing between the 
three were brought out, and the possibil- 
ities to all if equally and fully supported 
by the one common subject to all—the 
American citizen. Most fittingly on this 
anniversary day was George Washington’s 
citizenship held up as the incomparable 
example in citizenship, and his solicitude 
and provision for a completed system of 
public education from the most rudimen- 
tary to the highest possibility of training 
as a useful citizen and server to the Re- 
public was pointed out, clearly showing 
that the gap in education between the 





nothing. 


highest public education now provided in 





the high schools of the country and the | 


practice of citizenship will not be filled 
until there is provided by our highest 
form of administration a finishing oppor- 
tunity at the seat of the nation for those 
whose gifts and merits admit them to the 
special opportunity to train io the arts of 
peace as West Point and Annapolis train 
citizens for the arts of war. 

A special point made in the address was 
the lack of that differentiation necessary in 
American education in order to secure 
the perpetuity and national development 
of all our institutions in place of the pre- 
vailing method of making alike, the lat- 
ter process being appropriate to a govern- 


ment of despotism; for a democracy has | 


for its aim the production, not of a solid, 
unthinking mob—mass, but a host of in- 
telligent units. 

Gracious tribute was paid to Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie for his recent gift appro- 
priated to research, though his first in- 
tention was to aid the fulfilment of George 
Washington’s wish for education. The 
hope was expressed that the George 
Washington Memorial Association, which 
completed its prime object on and before 
the centennial of George Washington’s 
death, should hold steadfastly to its sec- 
ondary object, viz., the erection of a me- 
morial building to George Washington, 
consecrating it to the original purpose for 
which its earliest funds were so trustingly 
given from the hearts of the people. 

Closing, the speaker said: “He is an 
enemy to his country, to himself and to 
his children, who blocks the way to pro- 
gress in either direction—that of public 
education in the highest, that of true citi- 
zenship or a perfected government of the 
Republic, or who should seek to disassoci- 
ate these three elements of all patriotic 
institutions from their united, dependent 
and harmonious relationship. Let us, as 
the Council of Women, stand for the per- 
fected and equalized union of the three, 
now and forever indivisible.”’ P, 
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MASSACHUSETTS ANTI-SUFFRAGE REPORT 
The seventh annual report of the ‘*Mas- 
sachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Further Extension of Suffrage to Women,”’ 
for the year 1902, will be of interest to our 
readers. We therefore give it in full: 
Report of the Secretary to the Standing Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts 
Opposed to the Further Extension of Suf- 
Srage to Women: 


Association 


In presenting to the Association the 
Seventh Annual Report the uppermost 
thought inall our minds must be the ir- 
reparable loss of our President, Mrs. J. 
Ejliot Cabot. Leaving aside all the inti- 
mate qualities of mind and heart which 
endeared her to a host of friends, her 
qualities of leadership were rare. She 
united to an unusually dispassionate out- 
look and a remarkably broad knowledge 
of affairs great quickness of perception and 
a sound judgment, Though always open- 
minded, she was not moved by sentimen- 
tal appeals, and her penetration was such 
that she -foresaw remote consequences, 
so that she easily and quickly reiched 
conclusions which others arrived at labo 
riously or after a much longer time. We 
shall long mourn not only the leader we 
have lost, but the wise friend who was so 
patient and so true. Few women touch 
life at so many points as did Mrs. Cabot, 
and almost no other could have left a gap 
in so many individual lives beyond the 
circle of her immediate kindred. 

The general outlook for this year is en- 
couraging. Our total membership is 
9,681, spread over 214 towns, which are 
grouped into thirty two Branches. This 
is a net increase of 535, The actual in- 
crease is considerable larger than would 
appear from this figure, for the lists of 
the Branches have been very carefully re- 
vised and are now believed to be accurate, 
There have been a large number of deaths 
during the year, and a good many remov- 
als to other States, which bring down the 
total gain by a considerable perce stage. 
The Standing Committee numbers 276, 
with representatives from 5 new towns, or 
71 towns in all. 

The distribution of literature this year 
has been carried on as usual, Our own 
legislature has been supplied with certain 
important papers, and aside from legisla- 
tures of other States where the question 
was imminent, and Committees of the 
National Congress, we have sent to indi- 
viduals and clubs and to the Branches, 
according to requests received. I will not 
weary you with details, but it may inter- 
est you to know that 4,681 copies of the 
Remonstrance have beeu sent to various 
legislatures this winter, and that in other 
channels during the year just ending 
leatiets and Remonstrances have gone out 
to the number (approximately) of ten 
thousand. This has necessitated the re- 
printing of some leaflets in large numbers. 

We have added as new material two 
leaflets by Mr. Foxcroft on the fallacy of 
admitting tax-paying women to vote. A 
brief leaflet, called ‘‘A Question and an 
Answer,”’ has also been contributed by a 














member of the Committee, and has been 
much in demand. The literature distrib. 
uted in colleges has been the work of the 
Educational Committee. This has sent 
4,200 pamphlets to Radcliffe, Smith, We}. 
lesly, Tufts, and Boston University. The 
Committee has also under consideration q 
plan for the establishing of a lending 
library for the use of the Association, 
which it is hoped will take definite 
before another year. 

The hearings this winter at the State 
House have been three in number. At 
the first of these, that on a Constitutional 
Amendment, Mrs, Guild read @ statement 
for the Association, after which Mr, 
Thomas Russell, to whom we are avain 
indebted for much unselfish work, called 
upon each Branch by the name of its rep. 
resentative town, and from sixteen of 
these some one lady, who had come as 
delegate, rose and gave the number of 
members in her Branch who ‘protested 
against the Amendment asked for by 


Tm 


ie 
petitioners.’’ Two forceful letters re 
read from other Branches, From the jm. 


pression produced upon the Commitive, 
and from what was afterwards said in the 
debate in the House, we believe that no 
equally effective argument could have 
been made in any other way. It is our 
great pleasure this year to testify to this 
splendid service rendered by the Branches 
and to give them the real credit of having 
defeated the measure. The second hear. 
ing was on the giving of license suffrage, 
Mr. Aaron II, Latham generously conduct- 
ed the case for us. Mr. Frank Foxcroft, 


for many years Chairman of the Citizens’ 


No-License Committee of Cambridge, and 
Mr. J. P. Munroe of Lexington, volun. 
teered to speak before the Committee. 
The Association does not undertake 
officially to recommend any of the meas- 
ures for the better control of the liquor 
question. We realize the terrible and far- 
reaching results of the over-consumption 
of alcoholic beverages, and we are as eager 
as all patriotic citizens must be to see the 


| Whole question governed according to the 


best 
vised. 


practical method which can be de- 

While gmnting that women are 
apt to be the greatest sufferers from the 
liquor evil, we see no proots advanced, no 
reason to believe, that if women could 
vote on this matter the conditions would 
be altered for the better. Do not let us 
forget that it is the most hazardous of all 
the problems connected with the suffrage 
upon which to try experiments, 

As a matter of fact, so-called political 
experiments, when tried in America, are 
seldom given up, and they become por- 
tentious facts against which to contend, 
Ina recent issue of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
a writer from Kentucky asserts her belief 
that the suffragists injure their cause by 
accepting partial suffrage, which enables 
the politicians to put off the full ballot 
indetinitely; but Mr. Blackwell answers 
this positively and ably in asserting that 
every point gained is a great step forward, 
because repeal almost never comes. We 
must beware how we let sentiment, hon- 
orable as it may be, regarding the results 
of intemperance, yield the suffragists an 
inch toward their coveted goal. The re- 
cent act of Kentucky in withdrawing 
school suffrage is the only one on record 
in recent years, and could only have be- 
come law through its complication with 
the negro question. 

We are often chided in Massachusetts 
for not voting on school matters. Asan 
organization we make no recommenda- 
tion of this kind, but leave each individual 
to do what seems to her a duty. We feel 
justitied in what some call our *inconsist- 
ency’’ by the fact that school suffrage in 
Massachusetts was called ‘an experi- 





* The Committee on May 19th reported 10 to 1 
agai ist granting license suffrage. 





‘Lincoln Memorial University, 


CUMBRRLAND GAP, TENN., 





Is a Broad, Practical Sch ol for 
the Appalachian Mountaineers 


Who, like Lincoln, thirst for knowledge but lack 
opportunity. 


IT ALREADY POSSESSES 


Five hundred and eighty acres of rich soil, three 
hundred of which are under cultivation. A few 
| gt and considerable common stock and farm 
tools. 

Fine boarding halls for both sexes. A good saw 
mill.and s me w.od working machinery —planer, 
moulder, cut-off saw, shingle mill. etc. A press 
and printi g office for ordinary work. 

This property is valued at over one hundred 
thousand dollars, and is all paid for. 


IT NEEDS 


Money for running expenses. Twelve teachers 
are now employed, and there should be twice a3 
many. 

Scholarships of $50 per year. (The whole ex- 
pense of a student is $100 per year.) Eaeh new 
subecription of fifty dollars enables us to take in 
one of those who are waiting for an opportunity. 
We need $50 subscriptions to finish and furnish 
roomsalready ' Janned in cottages or dormitories. 
We need an Academic Hall that should cost. at 
least, $20,000. The greater part of the work could 
be done by students. and thus the value of the 
gift be doubled. 

We nred an Astronomical Observatory, and 
money to endow chairs iv different departments, 
and scientific apparatus. We need a goud en- 
dowment, and Gen. O, O. Howard, Buriington, 
Vt., is devoting his energirs to raising the same. 

But while we wait for an endowment, we need 
funds to keep the present work alive and efficient. 
and a dollar to-day may be worth many further on. 
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ment,” and thus far results do not en- | 


courage us to think any extension wise or 
expedient. Therefore we oppose another 
“experiment,”’ giving women the right to 
yote on license, believing that the compli- 
cations and the obstacles to the best solu- 
tion would only be increased. 

[he third hearing was the questipn of 
giving tax-paying women the vote in mu- 
nicipal affairs, This was referred by the 
Senate, without debate, to the next Gen- 
eral Court. 
this is a stumbling-block to a good many 
women who otherwise would joinus. We 


To our surprise we find that | 


can only conclude that this reluctance | 


comes from some supposed 
that ancient cry which was so telling 
at the time of the Boston Tea Party ,— 
“No taxation without 
But that was a phrase coined against what 
was really a usurpation by a foreign power, 
not against lawful domestic taxation. To 
aimit tax-paying women as voters would 
be the creation of class legislation, and as 
such is opposed to the fundamental ideas 
of a well-regulated democracy. 

None of the ladies who went to the hear- 
ing this winter left 
without a profound sense that at present 
much earnest and persistent work on our 
part is necessary; for the zeal and ability 
of the suffrage leaders were never more 
apparent, and it is natural that our legisla- 
tors should believe that there is only one 
side to the question ia the minds of wom- 
en, unless representatives of the other 
side appear in protest. However distaste- 
ful this legislative work may be, however 
“jnconsistent”’ it may superficially appear, 
it must be done for a time, until we have 
the sentiment of the State so fully with 
us that we can alford to be represented 
only by a petition or by counsel, As for 
this charge of ‘inconsistency,’ it does 
not greatly disturb us. We can afford to 
say with Emerson that ‘a foolish consis- 
tency is the hobgoblin of little minds,”’ 
while we preserve that faith in time, which 
dissolves misunderstandings and justifies 
a brave performance of difficult duty. 

The Organizition Committee has con- 
tinued its usual work of forming Branches 
and of sustaining interest in those already 
formed, by correspondence and by a year 
ly meeting with the Branch Committees, 
Their response and willingness to codper- 
ate in the work of the Executive are the 
signs and promise of the success of the 
Association, Our Branches have been in- 
creased by the addition of Barnstable and 
Springfield, and we hope for a third new 
one in Northampton. 

At the Chairmen’s meeting held on Jan- 
uary 16 we were told that many women 
who sympathize with our cause decline to 
join with us in active service because they 
have some vague idea that they may hin- 
der some good that may come to working- 
women by the ballot, or because they are 
indifferent to the whole question. We 
ought, if possible, to make it plain to 
such women that the real selfishness in 
this case lies in their inactivity and their 
indecision. If they think that suffrage 
would be of no value to themselves, they 
ought to see that by withholding their sup- 
port from us they are indirectly causing 
to be laid upon others a burden they do 
not wish tu share, aud are thus jeopardiz- 
ing the great good that might come to all 
by so conclusively defeating the suffrage 
movement that precious time shall be 
saved for other interests and occupations. 

At the National Suffrage Convention in 
Washington this winter one of the promi- 
nent speakers stated as a fact not well 
understood that ‘ta very large proportion 
of the offices filled by women in the East- 
ern States are held by anti-suffragists.” 
Another of their writers says that ‘‘the 
close of the nineteenth century finds prac- 
tically all granted to women except the 
ballot.”’ If their statemeuts are true, 
what is the selfishness in the position of 
anti-suffragists? What is the great gain 
to be got from the ballot? That it would 
bring in wholly new conditions, and those 
hot uplifting ones, we do believe. Of 
course, these suffragist writers think they 
are scoring heavily against us by making 
these assertions, for again the weakness 
of a foolish consistency is in their minds, 
But we are not inconsistent. One main 
tenet of our creed is to help women on in 
all the paths of knowledge, to encourage 
their civic pride and intelligence, and to 
give due appreciation and respect to all 
the faithful band of women workers who 
labor in school and office and shop. But 
we would also bid women remember that 
the fine Hower of their womanhood is in 
the home, and we beg them not to let the 
Testlessness of our modern time mislead 
them into believing this going forth into 
the world of public life a necessity, when 
itis perhaps no more than a craving for 
excitement or a mistaken idea that nobler 
Teforms can be done beyond the quiet 
borders of private life. 

If suffrage ever comes in Massachusetts 
it will come by default, through indiffer- 
ence, or through unwillingness to under- 
take a little personal labor at the cost of 
Some self sacrifice on behalf of our cause. 


loyalty to | 


tered over the State to assure us a trium- 
phant success. Wherever our workers do 
hearty service they meet with so much re- 
sponse that we are confirmed in our belief 
that our cause is what the majority of 
women believe in, and what they really 
want if they can only be convinced that 
they are not selfish in their preference 
and are not checking the welfare of less 
prosperous women, 
Marky K. SEDGWICK, Sec. pro tem. 
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It only needs a few earnest workers scat- 
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AUXILIARY STATES, 


President Member National Executive Committee. 
ALABAMA, Miss Frances Griflin, Montgomery. 
ARKANSAS, Miss Kate Cunningham, Little Rock. 
Mrs. Mary Wood Swift, 
Mrs. M. C. C, Bradford, Denver. 
Mrs. J. G. Parsons, Hartford, 
Mrs. M. H. Thatcher, Wilmington. 
Miss Catherine M. Flemming, 
1252 Harvard sSt., N. W., Washington. 


San Francisco. 
COLORADO, Prof. Theodosia G. Ammons, Ft. Collins 
CONNECTICUT, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Hartford 
DELAWARE, Mrs. Martha S. Cranston, Newport. 
Dist, OF CoLuMB#BIA, Mrs. Carrie E Kent, 

1124 12th St., N. W., Washington. 
GEORGIA, Miss Katherine Koch, Box 7s, Atlanta 
ILLINOIS, Mrs. Elizabeth F. Long, Barry. 
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Mrs. Elmina Springer, Chicago 
Hester M. Hart, Indianapolis. 
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Second Vice-President, Mrs. Eben 8, Dra- 
per, Hopedale. 

Secretary, Mrs. Robert W. Lord, 405 Marl- 
borough Street, Boston. 

Treasurer, Mrs, James M. Codman, Wal- 
nut Street, Brookline, 

Executive Committee : 

Miss Sarah II. Crocker,319 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston, 

Mrs. James C, Fisk, 32 Quincy Street, 
Cambridge. 

Mrs. C. D. Homans, 315 Marlborough St., 
Boston. 

Miss Elizabeth H. Houghton, 1000 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge. 

Miss Sarah E. Hunt, Salem. 

Miss Elizabeth Johnson, Weymouth. 

Mrs. Francis C. Lowell, 159 Beacon St., 
Boston, 

Mrs. J. B. Millet, 150 Charies St., Boston. 

Mrs. W. T. Sedgwick, Hotel Westminster, 
Boston, 

Mrs. G,. H. Shaw, 23 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, 

Miss Mabel Simpkins, 239 Marlborough 
Street, Boston. 

Miss E, P. Sohier, 79 Beacon St., Boston. 

Honorary Members of Executive Committee: 

Mrs. Oliver W. Peabody, Milton. 

Mrs. James M. Crafts, 59 Ma:lborough 
Street, Boston. 

Mrs. Philip H. Sears, 85 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston. 

Mrs. J. Randolph Coolidge, 
Street, Boston. 
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HAVE YOU SEEN “MOTHER ANN"? 

There are many scenic attractions for 
patrons of the Gloucester steamboat. The 
famous *‘Old Man’’ of the White Moun- 
tains is being somewhat eclipsed by the 
fame of the remarkable ‘Old Woman”’ of 
the sea, Near Eastern Point in Glouces- 
ter is a peculiar rock formation, which 
strikingly resembles the figure of a woman 
reclining, and which has been called 
‘Mother Ann,’’ named from the cape of 
which Gloucester is a part. This and 
numerous other scenic attractions can be 
reached best by the staunch, spacious 
steamboats of the Boston and Gloucester 
steamboat line, which leave the north 
side of Central Wharf, foot of the State 
Street elevated station stairs, Sundays at 
10.15 A. M. and 2 P.M, It is the most 
delightful trip one can possibly take at 
this season of the year, the celebrated 
“North Shore route’? being now at the 
height of its season. The Columbus or- 
chestra accompanies every trip. Enough 
time is allowed in Gloucester to see the 
principal points of interest in the quaint 
old town, and make the return to Boston 
in time to permit suburbanites an early 
evening arrival at their homes. 














The Club Woman 


(Founded in 1897) 


Is the only OFFICIAL ORGAN 
of the 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, 


and is therefore the regular medium of 
communication between the Club women 
of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
91 Bedford 


Street, Room 10, Bu«toa, 


| Ono, Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, Warren. 
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West VIRGINIA, Mrs. Beulah Boyd Ritchie, Fairmount. Mrs. F.J. Wheat, Wheeling. 
Wisconsin, Rev. Olympia Brown, Racine. Mrs. Etta Gardner, Platteville. 
Friends E, R. Association: President, Mariana W. Chapman, 


A. M. Griffin, lof Carpenter St., Providence 





The National Minutes for 1902 are now ready, and may he ordered from head- 
quarters, price 15 cents, postpaid. Contributors and State Presidents who have not 
yet received the Minutes are requested to send a postal card to the National Corres- 
ponding Secretary, Miss Kate M. Gordon, at headquarters. 





The following books are for sale at National Headquarters, 2008 American Tract 
Society Building, New York City, or will be sent post-paid on receipt of price : 
For 25 cents each: 
Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill. 
Legal Status of Women, by Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Duties of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 
Speeches, Curtis and Beecher. 
Speeches on Rights of Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Woman’s Century Calender, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Women in the Early Christian Ministry, by Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick. 
For 20 cents each: ‘ 
Control of Liquor Traffic (not suffrage), 
Industrial Arbitration (not suffrage). 
For 15 cents each: 
Bullet and Ballot, by Carrie Chapman Catt. 
National Minutes, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
For 10 cents each: 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by Ilon, John D. Long. 
Coéperation (not suffrage), by Imogene C, Fales. 
Manual for Club. 
Facts about Silver, by A. J. Warner (not suffrage), 
For 5 cents each: 
Second and Third Year’s Prospectuses. 
President’s Annual Address, Carrie Chapman Catt. 
Swiss Solutions of American Problems, by W. D. McCracken. 
Question Books. 
Perhaps, by Carrie Chapman Catt, $5.00 per 1,000, or 50 cents per 100, or 75 cents 
per 100, postage prepaid. 








“A Weekly Feast to Nourish Hungry Minds.’'—N. Y. Evangelist. 





FOUNDED BY E, LITTELL IN 1844. 


THE LIVING AGE 


A Weekly Magazine of Contemporary Literature and Thought. 
THE LIVING AGE presents the cream of foreign periodical litera- 
ature, and reprints without abridgment the most 


noteworthy essays, travel sketches, fiction, social and political papers, 
and discussions of literary, artistic and scientific subjects from the leading 
quarterlies, monthly magazines and reviews, and literary and scientific weekly journals. 
THE LIVING AGE holds a unique position in the periodical world 
as a weekly eclectic magazine. Intelligent 
Americans who want presented to them from week to week the most important and 
timely articles from foreign periodicals, find what they want in THE LIVING AGE, 
and can find it nowhere else. 


TO INTRODUCE THE MAGAZINE 


The publishers of THE LIVING AGE will send it by mail, postpaid, to any 
name not already on the subscription lists, for 


Three Months, Thirteen Weeks, for One Dollar. 


Single Number, Fifteen Cents. 




















Subscription Price, Six Dollars a Year. 


THE LIVING AGE CU. pP.0o. Box 5206. 13} Bromfield St., Boston. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WoMmAN’s JOURNAL 











The Yellow Ribbon Speak ° 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
‘Poese and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. SHaw, Avice STONE BLACKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 
JouRNAL Oftie, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 








REOPENED ! 


After extensive alterations 
and complete renovation the 


Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


are now thrown open to the public, 
Everything neat, clean and modern, 


The Bath's the Thing” 


to cure summer colds, rheumatism 

and to give that buoyant feeling s 

necessary, but often lacking at this 
season. Hours forgentlemen: Week 
day afternoons, all night and Sunday 
morning. Women: Week day morn 
ings and Sunday afternoon, 


TREMONT TURKISH BATHS 


176 Tremont Street. 


Under 


Tremont Theatre. 


Telephone A. 
625 Oxford 


LUNDIN, 
Pre p- 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leatlets are’ 
for sale at cost at this office, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leatiets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leatiets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MAss. 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


Women in Jobn Graham 


Brooks 
Anarchy, Socialism and Suffrage, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 
The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 
Colorado Speaks for Herself. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

The Schools and the Commonwealth, by 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 

Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

Idaho Speaks for Herself. 


A Very New Woman. 


Industry, by 


Lucy 


Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Women’s Coéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 


A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 


Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





Fifty fine building lots in Dorchester and 
Atlantic, with money at five per cent. for im- 
proving the same. A good eerveeny for a 
responsible builder. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
WomaAn’s JOURNAL Office, Boston. 
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EIGHT HUNDRED THOUSAND WOMEN EN- | public that we can not wave a general sa- find a place. In others second and third | Dr. Manning Perkins, Mrs. Ellen M. Nu- SPECIAL NOTICES 
FRANCHISED. lute to this new nation.”’ rate men are preferred to women of first i ae — a ae 4 Mrs. i C. ie OTICES, 
; ase. Dr. Esther H. Hawkes was chosen 
rate ability. The number of faculties of The resolations recently AMY F. ACTON, 
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The great victory for woman suffrage 
recently won in Australia is discussed by 
Mrs. Josephine K. Henry in the Cincin- 
nati Commercial Tribune of June 24. She 
says: 

“The most significant political event of 
the century is the enfranchisement of 
800,000 women of Federated Australia. 
This is the first time in the history of the 
world that a whole nation has enfran- 
chised its women, and this object lesson 
will help the cause of human liberty 
throughout the earth. The adult suffrage 
bill, just enacted into law by both houses 
of the Australian Parliament, places the 
parliamentary ballot in the hands of the 
women of New South Wales, South Aus- 
tralia, Victoria, East Australia, West 
Australia and Tasmania. It is the great- 
est victory ever won for women, and as- 
sures the establishment of woman’s com- 
plete equality in the near future through- 
out the entire southern hemisphere. 

‘This is as though American women in 
every State in the Union should be em- 
powered to vote for President and mem- 
bers of Congress and be made eligible to 
be elected to any of these positions. 

‘The land of the kangaroo to-day stands 
out in bold contrast to ‘the land of the 
free and the home of the brave’—the land 
that proclaims to the world that liberty 
can only be found under the Stars and 
Stripes. With facts before us, the Aus- 
tralian kangaroo puts the American eagle 
to shame. 

‘“‘Our constitutions, National and State, 
proclaim liberty and equality, and our 
flags and banners herald forth this false- 
hood. But American liberty is found no- 
where out of print. Since the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence the po- 
litical status of the women of the United 
States is the most vital question that has 
ever confronted our government. 


“There is nothing so sure of establish 
ment in the United States as woman suf- 
frage: We have issues of land, labor, 
tariff, taxes, temperance, currency and 
others, but the greatest question is the 
establishment of the human rights of one- 
half our population. This is paramount 
to auy question that can engage the atten- 
tion of our so-called Republic. The pro- 
tection of human rights is the funda- 
mental principle upon which this Ameri- 
can government isfounded. England and 
the United States claim to lead the civili- 
zation of the world, yet an infant nation 
in the South Pacific Seas, whose peo- 
ple have sprung from convicts trans- 
ported from the leading Christian nation 
of the earth, has risen in its majesty and 
crowned its 800,000 women with political 
liberty, while England emphasizes the 
‘divine right of kings’ to rule, and while 
here in the United States political corrup- 
tion is preying upon the vitals of the na- 
tion and eating out the heart of liberty. 

“The Australian civilization is the first 
in the history of the race to erect a nation 
without rebellion, revolution, war, or 
compulsion, and the first to give liberty 
to women, 

‘These people are solving the complex 
governmental and social problems that 
have baftled the great nations of the earth, 
building an ideal commonwealth and 
causing the rich and powerful nations to 
pause in their king-making and wars of 
subjugation and conquest as the triumph 
of human liberty echoes from Australian 
shores. 


‘‘Australia virtually says to the United 
States: ‘Our women are now free. What 
are you going to do with 35,000,000 Amer- 
ican women, who lead the world in educa- 
tion, who hold vast property and business 
interests, and whose mental, moral and 
industrial status are the foundation stones 
of the American Republic’s safety?’ 

‘What will our answer be? 

‘**Free government consists in the con- 
sent of the governed.’ Women are gov- 
erned. 

‘“*Taxation without representation is 
tyranny.’ Women are taxed, 

‘**Political power inheres in the peo- 
ple.’ Women are people. 

“Of course, if women are not ‘people,’ 
they have no case at all, but if women are 
people their right to the ballot here in the 
United States is indisputable. 

“On the question of woman suffrage 
our people are divided into two classes, 
those who could not retard it if they 
would, and those who would not retard it 

if they could. 

‘“*The woman suffrage leaven is in the 
political fabric, and no power can elimi- 
nate it. The women of Wyoming, Idaho, 
Utah and Colorado are fully enfranchised. 

“What other great and vital question 
has been finally settled in four States ex- 
cept woman suffrage? Not one. From 
the crest of the American continent the 
women of these four States salute the 

women of Australia. 

“It is to the shame of our so-called Re- 
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WOMEN DEPRECIATE THEMSELVES. 

Mrs, Fenwick Miller of England edits a 
column inthe London Daily News. Un- 
der the head of ‘‘Morals and Manners,”’ 
Mrs. Miller says: 

“It is not only ip regard to religious 
matters that early association of ideas 
makes permanent impressions. Women 
are themselves very largely responsible 
for the contemptuous attitude which many 
men take towards them, and which is so 
ingrained by early training that no 
later experiences and no collated facts 
can possibly affect the after-life’s uncon- 
scious conviction. Mothers, nurses, and 
teachers are only too often responsible 
for this sentiment. Lightly and purpose- 
ly, they continually speak to the small 
boy in a manner derogatory to the moth- 
er’s sex. The object in view is frequent- 
ly the very desirable one of arousing the 
masculine infant’s better qualities; the 
purpose is to make him courageous, hardy, 
enduring, truthful, honorable, resolute 
before difficulties, and so forth; but the 
means adopted are deplorably evil ones. 
The mother, nurse, or teacher suggests 
that the fault which she wishes to amend 
is ‘behaving like a girl!’ How can the 
small boy fail to connect such faults 
thenceforth with the fact of femininity? 
Terribly common is this blunder. It is 
the one idea of many a teacher in a pre- 
paratory school, when the boys under her 
charge do anything weak, ignoble, and 
undesirable to say to them, ‘Why, you are 
like agirl.’ Never do I hear this deplor- 
able mistake without a protest, audibly 
when possible, silently sometimes—as 
when Miss Olga Nethersole on the stage 
at the Adelphi is made by the author to 
address this form of reprimand to the 
appalling infant who comes home to her 
maternal arms. That child behaves in 
the most outrageously boy-like man- 
ner that imagination can _ conceive; 
and, behold! Sapho observes, ‘Why, you 
are behaving as if you were a girl!’ The 
women who encourage, nay, who abso- 
lutely teach and impress this scorn of 
their sex suffer from it themselves every 
day of their lives, in the denial of citizens’ 
rights, in the tendency to pay women 
half wages for equal work, in the difficulty 
that every woman ‘tinds in convincing the 
men with whom she has to do business, 
from her tradesmen upwards, that she is 
a sensible and honorable person, who 
knows what she wants, and means to give 
what she should to get it. Nay, there are 
much deeper wrongs than ali this, based 
on an unreasoning and irrevocable con- 
tempt for women, and a conviction that 
she is a distinctly inferior creature. Let 
us always remember that moral senti- 
ments are produced by early training and 
the association of ideas, and take care to 
maintain our own self-respect sufficiently 
to prevent us from doing this mischief to 
the women who are to come after us, by 
the mis-training of our boys.” 

A flagrant case of self-depreciation, 
which lowers women in public esteem, is 
the attitude of women who appear as re- 
monstrants against suffrage for women. 
A vote is simply the authoritative expres- 
sionof an opinion, Government concerns 
women equally with men. So long asthe 
opinions of women are not counted they 
are not respected, and are classed with 
children and other incompetents. Dis- 
franchisement is a stigma on womanhocd, 
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COLLEGE WOMEN UNFAIRLY TREATED. 


In his address before the National Edu- 
cational Association at Minneapolis, Pres- 
ident Harper of the Chicago University 
said in part: 


‘Considerable comment has been made, 
although in a quiet and cautious way, 
upon the apparent scarcity of women pos- 
sessed of the proper qualifications and 
training for the highest positions in col- 
lege work. A prominent educator (I 
think it best to withhold mention of his 
name) has gone so far as to say that this 
scarcity is greater to-day than it was five 
years ago. Several suggestions have been 
made in explanation of the fact. For my- 
self, [ am not convinced that the proposi- 
tion itself is true. The women now being 
graduated with the doctor’s degree from 
our strongest institutions are in almost 
every particular as able and as strong as 
the men. If opportunity were offered, 
these women would show that they pos- 
sess the qualifications demanded. ‘The 
fact is that to women there do not come 
the opportunities to show their strength 
which come to men. In colleges and uni- 
versities for men only, women may not 
find a place upon the faculty. In a cer- 
tain great State university, in which there 
are as many women students as men stu- 
dents, women are represented in the fac- 
ulty by a single individual, and she has 
been appointed within the last three years. 
In some of the women’s colleges women 





colleges and universities on which women 
have appointments in any number is very 
small, and even in certain institutions in 
which women have gained secure footing 
there is often greater or less distress 
among the men of the various depart- 
ments if even one or two women are ap- 
pointed. And yet is it possible that the 
heads of our State institutions—institu- 
tions which are established by the people 
and conducted with the people’s money; 
institutions professedly democratic be- 
yond all others—deliberately refuse to 
recommend the appointment of women, 
even when they have attained equal rank 
with men in scholarship and efficiency? 
So far as I can ascertain, during the last 
year the appointments of women, East 
and West, even in coéducational institu- 
tions, have numbered very few; fewer, 
perhaps, than ever before. Is this prog- 
ress? Or is it rather a concession uf prej- 
udices which, instead of growing weaker, 
are growing stronger? I venture to ask 
the regents of our State universities and 
the trustees of our coéducational institu- 
tions to consider this question, and I 
think it not inappropriate to suggest for 
the consideration of the trustees of cer- 
tain women’s colleges the question wheth- 
er, in this matter, they have given to 
women the full opportunity which they 
deser?e.”’ 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Public-spirited citizens in Youngstown, 
Ohio, have recently contributed $500,000 
for the erection of a new hospital. The 
Supreme Court of the United States has 
decided that woman is a citizen, and in 
another decision that she is not a citizen. 
This is one of the cases where she is, The 
medical ward “C’ was erected and fur- 
pnished by Mrs. Louisa Andrews in mem- 
ory of her husband. Ward ‘‘F’’ was the 
contribution of Mrs. Edith Andrews Lo- 
gan in memory of her husband, John A. 
Logan, Jr. Miss Sallie Tod erected and 
furnished ward “D.’’ The women’s sur- 
gical ward ‘‘E”’ was given by the daugh- 
ters of Charles D. Arms in memory of 
their father and mother, while the six 
children of Mr. and Mrs. Myron I, Arms, 
four of whom are women, contributed the 
money for the Nurses’ Home in connec- 
tion with the institution. Seven other 
women contributed $25,000. This hospi- 
tal was organized in 1881, with John 
Stambaugh as president and Mrs. Bell 
Ford as vice-president. Mrs. Ford for 
many years gave much of her time and 
thought to this charity, and should be 
gratified to see the results of her early 
labors. 

The committee appointed to investigate 
the conditions of the Girls’ Industrial 
Home at Delaware has advised, among 
other things, the employment of a resi- 
dent woman pbysician. It hardly seems 
credible that State institutions where 
women and children are detained should 
be without women physicians, yet they 
are. The public would not tolerate fora 
moment the employment of women pliy- 
sicians only in institutions where men 
and boys are confined, yet the cases are 
identical, A few years ago, the Associa- 
tion of which 1 am president attempted 
to have women placed upon the boards of 
all public institutions. We believed that 
the State ‘‘Homes’’ were not unlike the 
real homes, and that the mother principle 
was as essential to the one as to the other. 
We soon learned that trustees must be 
electors, and as women were not electors 
they could not be trustees. 

It has been argued that women are not 
fit for places of trust, because complaints 
of cruelty were made against one of the 
women in charge of a cottage at Delaware. 
Like charges were made against Captain 
Stiles in regard to the whole institution. 
Are men, therefore, unfit for places of 
trust? Every thoughtful person knows 
that this is not a question of men and 
women, but a question of individuals. 

HARRIET TAYLOR Upton, 


Warren, O. Pres. Ohio W. S, A. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 

Lynn.—A large and enthusiastic meet- 
ing of the members of the Lynn Equal 
Rights Club was held at the residence of 
Dr. Mabel Waldron, Friday, July 11, Miss 
Ellen F. Wetherell presiding. Mrs. Jose 
phine Petersen resigned as secretary, the 
club tendering to her a unanimous vote of 
thanks for the efficient service she has 
rendered the organization. Mrs. Ellen M. 
Nugent was chosen to act as secretary pro 
tem. The election of officers resulted as 
follows: Ellen F. Wetherell, president; 
Dr. Esther H. Hawkes, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. A. S. Carr, second vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Mabel W. Waldron, secretary; 
Mrs. Susanna W. Berry, treasurer. The 
following were elected members of the 
executive board: Mrs. Eliza J. Hitchcock, 
chairman; Mrs. Melissa Littlefield, Mrs. 








State director. 
adopted by the Amerlcan National Woman 
Suffrage Association, in regard to woman 
suffrage in Australia, the endorsement of 
woman suffrage by labor unions, and the 


improved laws in Massachusetts, Maryland { 


and other States, were unanimously en- 
dorsed by the club, and the following 
added: 

Resolved, That we extend our thanks and 
sympathies to the National Socialist Party 
of Americe for its recognition and mainte- 
nance by word and act of the principles of 
justice and equality, which we solemnly 
aflirm to be essential to the integrity of the 
American government. 


The club will hold its annual picnic the 
first week in September, at the famous 
High Rock, Lynn. 








THE DRAMA, 





Boston Music HALL.—The Shakespear- 
ean productions made in past seasons by 
the players of the Castle Square Theatre 
stock company have proved so popular 
that the management has arranged to pre- 
sent ‘‘Romeo and Juliet’’ by this organiza- 
tion as the attraction at Boston Music 
Hall the coming week. A special acting 
version of the play, including all the 
scenes incidental to the beautiful love 
story, has been prepared for this produc- 
tion. Artistic stage settings have been 
designed and painted, historically accurate 
costumes will be provided and the music 
will be appropriate. Many letters request- 
ing this production have reached the 
Castle Square Theatre management in re- 
cent seasons, and the opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with this play will un- 
doubtedly prove most gratifying to the 
patrons of this company. The cast an- 
nounced is a brilliant one. The usual 
distribution of boxes of choice chocolate 
bonbons will be made at the Monday 
matinee. 








BASS POINT, NAHANT. 


As a hot weather resort there is no 
more delightful spot on the Massachusetts 
coast at which to escape the heat and en- 
joy a day’s outing, and the throngs that 
have visited Bass Point during the hot 
spell are an evidence of this fact. The 
sail is a charming one. ‘The Bass Boint 
House is serving hundreds of the famous 
Nahant shore dinners daily, and a trip to 
Bass Point is incomplete without one of 
them. The boats leave Lincoln Wharf, 
foot of Battery Street, every 90 minutes, 











STANDARD —GRAND. 


Drop-Head Does Not Tip. 


A Woman’s Approval 


won forever, when she examines this high- 
speed, lock and chain stich (both), noise- 
less Standard Rotary. 
No agents employed, no machines sent 
out on suspicion, Please call, 
F. C. HENDERSON, Megr., 
Standard Sewing Machine Co., 


173 Tremont Street, - Boston. 


Write for Catalogue. Mention this paper. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere, 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 50 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, 


FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET.— Appi, 
Mrs. Rosson, 31 Hollis Street, Boston, > © 


Boston, Marg 
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ARMENIAN COOK. Situation wanted b 
an Armenian Cook, about 30 years of age. He 2 
warranted a good cook and a good worker, but 
cannot speak much English, therefore is Willin 
to work fur very moderate wages in a place where 
he can receive English lessons. Address G, q 
HEGHINIAN, Box 67, Hoboken, New Jersey, | 





a 
POSITION WANTED by a lady who has been 
a kindergarten teacher, a teacher of stenograph 
and of music, bas held a secretary’s position ana 
worked in a railroad office, and was considered 
competent in all these lines. Has taken the four 
years’ course at Emerson College of Oratory 
Would prefer to teach physical ant voice culture, 
or to be governess in a a family, but will acce t 
any work she can do. References: Mrs. & 
Williams, Colborne Crescent, Brookline, Mass 
Mrs. Julia King Parsons, 124 Wintbrop load 
Brookline; Dr. Jonn 8. Lindsay, Rector of St 
Paul’s, Boston; Dr. C. W. Emerson, President 
Emerson College of Oratory, Boston; Dean South- 
wick of same college. Address Miss L. E. Iinap. 
STREET, 10 Batavia Street, Boston. 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.—A Danish lady 
educated in France, an artist and an experienced 
French teacher, wants to find in some pleasant 
Jlace a family where she can give lessons jn 
french andin painting in return for her board 
during the summer. The editorsof the Womay’s 
JOURNAL are references for her as to character 
Address MADaME Lupovica, 14 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. . 








BOARD IN GERMANY. — Two ladies Caly 
obtain board in Leipzig, in a private family, with 
a physician’s widow, a cousin of Max Muller. The 
house, in which Goethe and Herder have been 
guests, is surrounded by a beautiful old garcen 
the last remnant of one of those large estates 
which formerly made aes a city ringed with 

arks. Ten minutes’ walk from the University and 
rom the Rosenthal, five from electric cars com. 
municating with all parts of the city; near all the 
famous theatres and musical resorts. W: men 
are admitted, though as hearers only, to all the 
courses at the University of Leipzig, and about a 
hundred women are now studying there. The 
city is one of the musical centres of Germany, 
where world-famous concerts may be heard fora 
trifle; has excellent roads and is a great place for 
cyclists; is two hours from Dresden and three 
from Berlin, and from its central location an ex. 
cellent starting point for trips in all directions, 
Only two boarders received, and they will be 
treated as members of the family. No music 
students are allowed in the house. Price, $25 per 
month. This includes room, board, light, heat, 
service—everything but laundry. Address Frau 
HOFRAT KruG, Lessingstr. 4, Leipzig, Germany, 
References, Hon. 8. J. Barrows, 20 Central Ave,, 
Tompkinsville, 8. I., New York; Miss Alice K, 
Kingsbury, Yankton College, Yankton, §. D, 
(both of these have boarded at the house); Mrs, 
Martha K. Genthe,109 W 54th St., New York; and 
the Editors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. Frau Hof. 
rat Krug a: d ber daughter understand English, 
though always speaking German in the family, 








$2,500. No. 49 Ruiland 8t., City. House of 
10 rooms, modern conveniences, in good order; 
respectable neighborhood; assessed for $8,500; 
mortgage for $6,000 at 41-2 per cent. can stan 
aslong as interest is paid. House rented for 
$55 per month to responsible tenant Equi- 
ty, $2,500, pays more than ten per cent ill 
sell the equity on +asy terms—say $200 cash and 
monthly payments of $50. Address H. B. BLAck- 
WELL, WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, Boston. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,500. a 
beautiful new house of nine large rooms, piazza, 
ete., with all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes’ ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground, Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
$5,000, Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WomMAn’s 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetis, 
BY GEORGE A. O ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar. 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republt- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealiug with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


There has been no more efficient and consel 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom. 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
— temperament. All important questions 
n regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service t0 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the que* 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courter. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hut 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit- 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandivg of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
A ready reference.—Saturday Evening 6% 
zette. 

A vey helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 

Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
=a to understand the laws which affect theD, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
th lves than by the use of this book.—Chrit 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 


Massachusetts Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 


Rooms 104 and 105, 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at r ble prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
ofticial organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 








Hargior T. Topp, Cor. Sec’y. 


tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and 0° 
reader will consider it dry. ose whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the &P 
pearance of so able a champion.— American Law 


Review 
a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS’ 


Tracts for use in debates, forty different 
kinds, post-paid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Hon. John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have womad 
suffrage. Address Leaflet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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